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FOREWORD 



The Enpioyer-Assis ted Home Based Child Care Delivery System 
project conducted by Child Care Dallas was supported by the 
Administration for Children, Youth and Families, Office o£ Human 
Development Services, U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services as part of its Discretionary Funds Program. 

The project touched many individuals. For eome—cbrporate 
executives and members of the_ media—it helped to raise their 
awareness of the critical child care issues of our time. jFor 
others—parents and family day home caregivers— it forged 
linkages on behalf of children to ensure that infant and toddler 
care ras the best it could be. For the project staff it 
demonstrated that a high level of commitment and a tolerance for 
frustration and ambiguity are as critical to launching a new 
program as are the skills and knowledge required by the job. 

There are many to be thanked for their involvement in the 
project . This includes the participating corporations , their 
employees, the faculty of Brookhaven Community College, 
i^RA-TV, and especially the caring and sensitive women \Sio 
became project caregivers. 

Special thanks must be extended to Charles Mndel, Ph.D. of the 
University of Texas at Arlington for his invaluable assistance 
in analyzing project data_ and to Patricia Divine-Hawkins, 
government project officer, for her encouragement and support. 

Finally, the project could not have progressed from concept to 
reality v;ithout the substantial contributions of project manager 
Diana Range, family day home__ system, manager Martha Metarelis, 
family day home specialists Sharon! Fink, Barbara Harrison and 
Bonnie Hart, and the_ Child Care Dallas executive staff— Madeline 
Mandell, Executive Directorj Sonya Bemporad, Executive Program 
Director J and Mike Reeves, Controller. 

Roberta L. Bergman 
Project Director 
February, 1987 
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Child Care Dallas is a United Way affiliate, founded in 1901 to serve low and 
moderate income families. In 1960, the agency inaugurated a family day home 
system in the belief that substitute care for babies is best offered by the 
natural, intimate setting of homes. The system was designed to legitimize 
and support home-based care as a profession through careful selection of 
caregivers^ on-going training, Regular monitoring, and the constant availa- 
bility of staff support. The system has grown from a handful of homes in the 
early years to over 50 in operation by 1987. Two caregivers in the Child 
Care Dallas family day home system have been providers for over twenty years; 
one has provided care for more than fifteen years; another has been with the 
system for over ten years; and five have been providing care for more than 
five years. 

The quality of the home-based experience for the children and parents ' 
expressed preference for this type of care for very young children led Child 
Care Dallas to the conclusion that this would be an appropriate option for 
employers considering ways ±n which meet the child care needs of their 
work force. 



A Growing Trend 

Employer support for child care is not new; it dates back to the early 
1900 »s.^ Following its early beginnings, the single most notable example was 
thG Kaiser Shipbuilding Corporation which provided child care in order to 
accomxaodate an urgently needed female work force during World War II. At 
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This is particularly true in Dallas which is second only to Washington, DiC; 
in the percentage of women in the work force and in which study after study 
has documented a critical need for infant and toddler care.^ Among employees 
contacting Child Care Dallas' corporate resource and referral service in the 
last two years, over 60% of the requests have been for children under age 
three. 



The trend is expected to continue. Approximately 80% of working women gie of 
child bearing age; some 90% of them will become pregnant.^ Dallas, ii 

particular, faces a baby boom as the result of in-migration of heads of 

- - 8 

household under 35. 

Fortunately, employers are becoming more aware of new child care initiatives, 
including vouchers, flexible spending accounts, and resource and referral. 
Nonetheless, when the idea of creating new child care spaces to meet employee 
needs has been considered in the corporate sector, family day care has been a 
novel notion. 
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The Empioyer-Assisted Home-Based Child Care Delivery System was developed as 
a model through \rfiich employers could assist their employees In securing 
quality care for their infants and toddlers in family day homes developed 
specifically for them. While employer support for child care programs has 
increased in recent years, home-based child care as an employer option has 
been generally overlooked despite a number of inherent advantages: 



1. the relatively small investment of time and capital 
heeded to make the service operational; 

2. the cost effectiveness of home-based care for infants 
and toddlers over comparable center-based care; 

3. the flexibility of a home-based system with regard to 
sites ^ hours of service, and capacity; 

4. the appropriateness of quality home-based care for 
infants and toddlers; 

5. working p£.rents' preferences for home care of very 
young cldldren. 



The objectives of the project were to demonstrate how a home-based system 
could be developed to serve corporate employees; to test its cost effective- 
ness, to develop effective methods for recruiting and training competent 
caregivers, and to organize these experiences into a guide for others to use. 
What follows are the results. 
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The rolie of thie corporations in the project was to provide access to a family 
day home system for their employiees in which homes would be recruited to meet 
individual employee needs. Each corporation was^ through its participation^ 
obtaining child care spaces for its employees that they could not obtain on 
their own since there was no other community source of "custom-developed" 
family day homes. 

Although home-based child care was a new idea for the corporate managers wiiu 
decided to participate in the project, they quickly saw the advantages of the 
model. For most of them, the primary consideration was the minimum 
investment of time and capital needed to makie the siervice operational for 
their employees, especially compared to the development of an on-site center. 
Second, they were attracted by the fact that the program riequired no 
commitment of valuable worksite space. For companies in downtown Dallas, the 
cost and availability of space for child care was a major issue. Even the 
one company legated on a large tract of land in a suburban area would not 
consider its own facility. 

Another advantage apparent to employers was that, uniike a child care center, 
the program capacity could be responsive to actual — not projected — demand. 
The employer could request an allocation of spaces in the family day home 
system according to the actual numbers of employees needing service. 



This number could well vary from year to year^ yet the company would not be 
locked Into a fixed capacity program which might be too small one year and 
too large the next. 



The employers also responded favorably to the flexibility of the system with 
regard to employees' work schedules. The system could adapt not only to meet 
overtime requirements but also flextime schedules* Employers also understood 
the benefit of the site flexibility inherent in the system. The employees 
could choose care near where they works near where they live^ or along their 
commuting route. Most employees (74%) chose care near where they live, an 
option that would be precluded by an on-site center. 

No less significant in attracting employers was the fact that the home-based 
system offered care at a lower cost than comparable center-based care. 

Implementing the Program 

Once a company expressed interest in the project ^ management convened a 
meeting for all interested empiloyees and their spouses. The project staff 
presented the program in as much detail as necessary to answer all the 
parents* questions — questions which tended to recur across companies (how 
were caregivers recruited * how was quality care assured ^ what happened when a 
caregiver was unable to provide care^ what happened when a child was ill^ 
what happened in an emergency?) A hand-out (Appendix A) was distributed 
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for employees to review. After all their questions were answered ^ those 
eaipioyees who thought they might be interested in the project were asked to 
complete a questionnaire (Appendix B) which^ among other items ^ asked if they 
would use the service. The riasults of the questionnaire were reported back 
to each company including verbatim comments by the respondents. The company 
then decided how many spaces to request. 

Six companies, out of eight in which meetings with employees were held, 
participated in the project. The two who did not participate could not get 
top management approval, despite the reconmiendatibn of the human resources 
personnel with whom the project staff had direct contact. 



The six companies who participated were: 

^ an insurance company employing about 3,000 — mostly female clerical 
workers and claims processors. 

a major daily newspaper with approximately 1,660 employees. With the 
exception of one father, the parents who enrolled in the program were 
hot part of the editorial staff—a relatively young and highly mobile 
group. Most of the participants were administrative staff or 
employees of the classified department. 

° an insurance company of about 406 employees. 

an independent oil and gas company, employing 19 people in Dallas. 
The participation of this company exploded the myth that only large 
employers can or will assist their employees with child care. it 
quickly became evident that a small company can be more responsive to 
the needs of working parents than a large company because the 
employees are more visible to top management and probably more crit- 
ical in terms of staffing levels. In addition, decisions regarding 



child care are made with relative speed when there is immediate 
access to the company president. 

a major batik, with a work force of about 3,000. 

the corporate headquarters of a large nationwide retailer with about 
1,100 employees at the corporate headquarters site. 

The corporations were asked to publicize the program through posters, em- 
ployee newsletters, information in employment packets, and other means of 
corporate communication (Appendices C through 1). They were asked to agree 
to consider on-going support of the program after the project ended and were 
offered the opportunity to subsidize the cost of care during the project 
period • 



ResultB 

The program had its greatest success in terms of employee response and 
utilization where there was an active advocate inside the company to make 
sure that all new employees were informed about the program a^id that current 
employees were reminded of it from time to time. It had the l^iast success in 
a company in which the person who had sought out the progrgm and had been 
instrumental in implementing it within the company changed jobs^ and the 
respdnr-'bility for the program fell to an individual who was neither inter- 
ested in it nor supportive of it. Several employees who inquired about the 
program through official channels were discouraged by the individual from 
enrolling; subsequent utilization from that company occurred only as a result 
of wdrd-of -mouth referrals. 
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Although the presence of an active advocate was not by itseif safficient (as 
indicated by a large number of companies in which the human resource staff 
wished to participate but could not get top management support), it was 
clearly necessary. 



Securing corporate participation was a major challenge. By the end of the 
project period, there were thirty-one companies who had reviewed the program 
and had made no decision as to whether to participate. Another sixteen had 
considered it and decided not to participate > and another seventeen had been 
contacted and had not responded. Out of the sixteen who decided not to 
participate, nine specifically stated that they were unwilling to provide 
financial support at the end of the grant period. A summary of these 
companies by type is included as Table 1. 

TABLE i 



TYPES OF EMPLOYERS eONTAGTED 











Number of Employers 




Accounting/legal 


2 




Architecture 


1 




Banking/finance 


9 




Brokerage 


1 




data processing 


3 




Education 


2 




Government 


1 




Insurance 


9 




Lodging/ food service 


3 




Manufacturing 


9 




Media 


2 




Medical 


2 




Oil/nas/chemical 


10 




Rets 1 1 


2 




Transportation 
Utilities 


2 




6 




TOTAL 


64 
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Bie-JBarriers 



Experience in this project indicates that are still many barriers to be over- 
come before employers can be expected to achieve a significant role in ad- 
dressing employee child care. Many executives simply did not recognize that 
child care is a concern for their employees because the need for child care 
was generally not openly discussed by employees. Even, those executives who 
acknowledged that child care might be a problem for ^ome employees were often 
unwilling to do anything about it — either because there were relatively too 
few employees to justify a child care initiative, or too many employees for 
the company to afford the program. Others expressed concern abbiit equity 
("if we do this for employees with young children, those with teenagers will 
be upset") or liability ("if an employee's child is hurt in child care that 
we have provided, we could be sued"). 

While there are many ways to address specific concerns of employer, concerns 
could be resolved only when they were raised as legitimate questions rather 
than as barriers to action. There were a number of employers who acknowl- 
edged that their concerns could be resolved, yet came to the conclusion: "Our 
business is businesB, not child care — that's the employees* problem." 

Hie reluctance of some employers to participate in the project (and the low 
priority assigned to the decision-making by some employers who were at least 
interested) proved disappointing. Still, their responses do not diminish the 
value of the model. In fact, a number of employers expressed interest 
precisely because it was a unique model. Rather, their repdnses demonstrate 
that commitment to a child care model follows the commitment to child care. 
Hiat is the area in which change must occur if this model and other employer- 
assisted alternatives are to be adopted on a wideir cale. 
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The design of the Employer-Assisted Heme Based Child Care Delivery System was 
based on the Child Care Dallas faiiiily day home system that has been opera- 
tional for irore than 25 years: 

Each home cares for up to four children — with a ueximum 
of two tinder the age of two . The caregiver ' b own 
preschool age children are included in that number. 

Each cluster of 10-12 homes is served by a family day 
home specialist responsible for the develop;.-ent of the 
homes ^ the enrollment of the families, the trainirg and 
monitoring of the caregivers, and the children's program. 

A family day home system manager is accountable for all 
aspects of the system to insure that program and finan- 
cial goals are met. 

The organization chart is shown as Figure 1 and a functional model is showt. 
as Figure 2. 

The homes were developed and managed by Child Care Dallas. The caregivers 
met stipulated standards of care as well as a variety of contractual require- 
ments. The agency enrolled corporate employees, collected child care fees, 
paid the caregivers according to rates determined by the agency, supplied all 
the equipment and materials necessary for the care, and monitored the homes. 

The development and management of any child care program is a highly 
specialized endeavor; the home-based child care system required a unique 
framework in which to manage the functions of a complex, muiti-sjfte, muiti- 
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dlmenisibnal service. its key components were: careful screening and 
sielectlon of caregivers, the deveiopient of an Industry-specific training 
design, and the availability of on-going professional Support for caregivers 
and families. Each component is described briefly below^ and in fuller 
detail in chapters five, seven, eight and nine. 



Caregiver Selection 

Family day homti caregivers have great latitude in their functioning. They 
are continually involved ±n decision-making in their provision of care to 
children. The care they provide reflects the richness and flavor of their 
individual personalities, lifestyles and cultures. Because they each work 
with small numbers of children, they can be immediately responsive to indi- 
vidual children's needs; yet because of their isolation and high degree of 
autonomy, the family day home system can neither define nor observe exactly 
how they respond. 

In recognition of these attributes, the system was designed to provide 
sensitive, careful evaluations of an applicant's capacity to provide care. 
Every effort was made to insure that the selection process Included the 
element of self-selectlon—that potential caregivers were Well aware of the 
demands and expectations of the role before choosing to pursue it. Each 
component of the selection procedure was carefully Interpreted at the 
beglnnlhg of the process so that applicants who were not selected would not 
feel minimized or less adequate as parents. 
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The system created a training program in which bdth the content and the 
process of delivering the training were specific to home-based child care. 
The pre-service training involved caregivers immediatel}^ as part of the child 
care team and the caregiving profession,. The most intensive component was 
the individualized in-service training in each day hoite. Provided by the 
family day home specialists, this training was directed toward specific areas 
identified by both the specialist and the caregiver herself. 

College credit training was offered as well, in a series of seminars 
specifically developed for the project and via a telecourse aired three times 
a week for four weeks. 



Eor Caregiyers -and J'g'"-^'Hp« 

The immediate goal of the family day home system was to create stable child 
care arrangements which parents could trust to be available for as long as 
they were needed. The work of the system staff was to support each family in 
their parenting role, while supporting and strengthening each caregiver's 
capacity to develop positive relationships with the parents. 

The fact that the parent choosing day home care was choosing the person who 
would actually care for her child permitted a level of parental choice and 
control that is rarely possible in center-based care. The choice tended to 
reflect not only desired caregiving traits but also lifestyle ^ values ^ and 
culture. At the same time, however, the parent who was ambivalent about her 
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decision to return to work soffletimeiB experienced discomfort in the relation- 
ship with the caregiver — a person who had not oiily chosen to stay home but 
also who vras recognized for her skills in mothering. 

The system was designed to provide a context in which staff could relate to 
both parents and caregivers in ways which nurtured the parent-caregiver 
relationship. The design required staff to function in a variety of 
settings — visiting caregivers on a regular basiEs but at different times of 
the day and meeting parents at early hours, or in the evening ^ or for lunch 
at their worksites, or on week-ends. Staff were not only training and sup- 
porting caregivers, they were often training and supporting parents in their 
new role as child care consumers and as parents. 
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Caregiver Requirements 
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Meeting State and Agency Requirements 



The family day home caregivers were Independent contractors ^ contracted by 
Child Care Dallas on an exclusive basis. The state regulations under which 
Child Care Dallas was licensed as a child-placing agency stipulated that 
cariBglvers could not care for children other than those placed by the agency 
Itself. Thus, the project could not contract with providers already caring 
for children on their own. While this had been standard operating procedure 
for a number of years, It was clearly an obstacle to a new system trying to 
establish a pool of day home spaces to meet a variety of parental needs. 
After the project ended, the state of Texas stopped licensing non-adoption 
child-placing agencies, permitting Child Care Dallas to contract with 
caregiveris who might have their own clientele. 

Each caregiver was required to meet state registration standards (Appendix J) 
and a more rigorous set of standards defined by the agency (Appendix K). 
Upon meeting these standards, . each project applicant was approved as a 
caregiver only after a detailed home study was conducted by the family day 
home specialist (see Appendix L) • The purpose of this home study was to 
provide a thorough evaluation of a caregiver applicant's capacity and 
mbtivatibn to provide child care as well as her willingness (and that of her 
family members) to accept the entry into their home lives of both clients and 
agency staff. 
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The home study process took approximately iaighteen hours of staff time spread 
over a six to eight week period. It could not be hurried; thus parents who 
had an urgent need for immediate child care could not be served. This led to 
one of the most frustrating aspects of the project. Often a parent would 
enroll a child with the expressed understanding that a home would btl 
developed to meet the parent's specific child carle needs. The process of 
recruitment and home study would begin; a caregiver would be approved and 
eagerly await placement of clients, only to find that the family(ies) had 
made other arrangements for care during the approval process, 

if there were not other clients awaiting care in the same area^ the caregiver 
often decided to provide care on her own, outside of the project. While this 
did not help the project meet its objectives, the outcome must be viewed as 
positive since the community at large gained a cadre of some fifty new family 
day home caregivers who had been screened, approved and trained by project 
staff. 

The immediate availability of child care spaces would be less of a problem in 
a maturing system in which openings in existing hoiaes occur by attrition, 
indeed, the design of the Child Care Dallas system which limited the number 
of infants to two in a market in which the heaviest demand was for infant 
care created built-in shortages during the project period. These shortages 
could be addressed only as the infants in care reached their second birthday, 
freeing spaces for younger babies. 
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Although the capacity to respond to immediate need eventually increases by 
virtue of increased overall capacity, system size must be balanced by the 
pressure to fill each availabl'3 family day home space in order to maximize 
the earning potential of the caregiver. If her earnings are insufficient, 
ishe may drop out of the system — thus decreasing total system capacity. 
Without some ability to compensate caregivers during the period in which 
spaces are unfilled, the likelihood of maintaining an inventory of unfilled 
child care spaces to meet urgent need is small. 

Caregiver Compen3atio>n 

At the beginning of the project (1983), caregivers earned $8.80 per child per 
enrolled day. This was increased to $9.00 per day during the second year of 
the project. These costs were covered by parent fees. Payment for enrolled 
days included days on which children were absent, and caregivers received one 
week of paid vacation annually. Equipment and supplies (from washcloths to 
toys to adult size rocking chairs) were furnished by ehild Care Dallas; 
parents provided diapers. The caregivers participated in the USDA Child Care 
Food Program. Thus a caregiver whose home iras enrolled to isaximum capacity 
could earn over $9,300 per year with no out-of-pocket expense, no need to 
recruit children oh her own, no potential loss of revenue from delinquent 
fees, plus the income tax deductions derived from using a portion of one's 
home for business. 
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Although $9,300 camot be considered generous compensation for the skills and 
knowledge required of the caregivers, it was generally vie'wed by them as 
reasonable supplemental income. Their views undoubtedly reflect both the 
value placed on caring for children by our society and, in a number of cases, 
the economic trade-offs some women are willing to make in order to be able to 
stay at home with their own young children. 
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During the project period, 5,116 Individuals contacted project staff in res- 
ponse to various recruitment efforts. This number far exceeded expectations, 
indicating that recruitment efforts targeted to specific populations yield 
positive results. 



The project's initial recruitment efforts began with articles in community 
newspapers located in areas in which the need for child care had been iden- 
tified by employees of participating corporations i Copies of three articles 
are induced as Appendicf^o S, N, and 0; These articles were followed up in 
certain areas with classified ads in the same papers. 

As the project proceeded, classified and small display ads were placed in the 
"Greensheet", a newspaper solely devoted to advertising and free to the 
public; it was possible to place ads in editions of this paper serving 
specific communities, thereby increasing the efficiency of the advertising, 
it appeared that this type of publication is read by individuals y^o have the 
time to go through it, e;g. women at home — the project's primary recruitment 
source As one caregiver declared, "1 was reading through the Greensheet 
to find a used bicycle, and i saw your ad." Forty percent of all applicants 
and forty-four percent of those selected as caregivers were recruited through 
this method. 
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in addition to the extensive use of newspaper advertising, specialized 
efforts were conducted in areas in which initial recruitment efforts had not 
been successful. In several instances church groups and PTAs were contacted 
about the project — these efforts yielded only one applicant, A number of 
pediatricians were asked to post flyers in their offices; the response varied 
from enthusiastic support to the comment by one doctor^ "I don't believe 
chiidrein should be cared for outside the home; your program will ^ast 
encourage more mothers to go to work." 

Corporate- Recruitment 

The intent to recruit caregivers from within the participating corporations 
was tempered by the nature of the relationship with the corporations them- 
selves • Most initially maintained somewhat of an arms-length relationship 
with the program; it was viewed as an employee service akin to the provision 
of a cafeteria or discounted bus passes—services provided by an outside 
entity. As such, the corporations' interest in recruiting caregivers from 
inside the "corporate family" was limited. Two of the companies did contact 
former employees who had not returned from maternity leaves; one caregiver 
applicant was recruited by this method. It might >^ expected that repli- 
cations of this project initiated by employers themselves rather than poten- 
tial siervice pro'»''iders could result in more corporate involvement in 
recruitment . 

Ten applicants did come from the corporations; this included one employee who 
applied to become a caregiver, one applicant "rho was a member of an 



employee's family, and eight applicants who ha^ been referred to the project 
by employees. Two were selected to become caregivers. 

Tables II and III shows results of various recruitment methods for 3,384 
applicants who lived in the areas in which care was needed and for all those 
who were selected. The remaining 1,732 applicants who lived in areas in 
which there were no requests for care were screened out immediately upon 
contacting the project. 



TABLE II 

RECRUITMENT METHODS FOR CAREGTVER APPLICANTS 



METHOD 

Newspaper article 

Sreensheet Advertisement 

Newspaper Advertisement 

Friend 

Corporation 

Physician's Office 

Radio 

PTA 

Not specified 



PERCENT 

52.6 
40.5 
3.9 
.8 
.3 
.1 
.0 
.0 
1.6 



NUMBER 

1780 
1371 
132 
27 
10 
4 
1 

i 
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TABLE III 

RECRUITMENT METHODS FOR CAREGIVERS SELECTED 









METHOD 


PERCENT 


NUMBER 


Greehsheet Advertisement 


44.1 


15 


Newspaper article 


32.4 


11 


Newspaper Advertisement 


11.8 


4 


Friend 


5.9 


2 


Corporation 


5.9 


2 
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A total of thirty four caregivers were selected for the project. They lived 
VTithin a fifty*inile radius of downtown Dallas In every direction, and 
resided in nineteen zip codes. An additional sixty caregivers were studied 
in depth and were counseled out during that process. 



Initial Screening 

Each applicant who contacted the project was screened by telephone to ascer- 
tain her interest and her ability to meet certain basic criteria. Those 
Individuals who lived in areas in which there were no requests nor little 
likelihood of future requests for care were screened out immediately. The 
others were asked: 

— do you live in a house or an apartment? 

— if a house i is the yard fenced? 

if an apartment i is it on the first floor? Are there two 
entrances? 

— do you have a telephone? 

— how is your residence heated? If by space heaters, are they hot 
to the touch? 

— how many children of your own do you have? What are their ages? 

— do you currently care for children? 

— can you designate an individual who would provide child care for 
you as an alternate? 
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Based upon their answers, they were either screened but or accepted for 
further consideration. Ninety percent screened themselves out either because 
they found the project's requirements to be too stringent, or they felt they 
could earn more income providing care on their own. 

The Home Study 

Applicants who met the initial screening criteria and expressed serious 
interest in the project were studied to evaluate their capacity to provide 
child carei The home study was designed to identify attitudes and competen- 
cies considered critical to success as a family day home caregiver. The 
ntudy included observations of the hoae as a child care setting as well as 
detailed interviews with the caregiver applicant. Materials used in the 
study are included as Appendices K and L. 

As noted in Chapter 5, the home study was a lengthy process. Some applicants 
dropped out during the course of their studies, some were counseled out. The 
amount of appiicsnt attrition, whether voluntary or involuntary, whether 
initially or later in the selection process > underscored the on-going need to 
generate a large volume of applicants to find those special individuals who 
eventually wotiid be selected. . .in this case only one out of every hundred and 
fifty inquiries. 
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Caregiver CharacterlBtles 



The caregivers represented a diverse group, ranging from mothers at home with 



their own young children to grandmothers. Table IV shows the characteristics 
of the group. 



TABLE IV 



CAREGIVER CHARACTERISTICS 









DESCRIPTOR 


PERCENT 


NUMBER 


Marital Status 






Single 


5.9 


2 


Married 


91.2 


31 


Separated 


2.9 


1 


u 1 vUl Ucu 


u 


h 
u 


Widowed 


d 


d 


Ethnic Group 






White 


82.4 


28 


Black 


11.8 


4 


Hispanic 


2.9 


1 


Asian 


2.9 


1 


American Indian 


0 


0 


Family income 






Under iO,D0O 


2.9 


1 


10,001-20,000 


38.2 


13 


20,001-30,000 


32.4 


11 


30,001-40,000 


17.6 


6 


40,001-50,000 


2.9 


1 


50,001-60,000 


2.9 


1 


60,00i-0ver 


0 


d 


Type of previous child care experiences 






informal babysitting 


67.6 


23 


Paid child care worker 


29.4 


10 


None 


2.9 


1 


Motivation for providing care 






Could work at home 


67.6 


23 


Enjoy children 


11.8 


4 


Wanted playmates for own children 


8.8 


3 


Needed the money 


n.8 


4 
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The project featured a multi-dimenslonal approach to the training of the 
caregivers. These dimensions included: 

~ pfe-service group training 

— pre-service individual training 
~ in-service Individual training 

— in-service group training 

-- on-campus college credit course at a local community college 

— college credit course delivered at home via television 

The pre-service group and individual training was designed to foster a sense 
of professional identity among the caregivers and to strengthen the skills 
they brought to the job. Twelve hours of group and individual training were 
provided before any referrals of children were made. The group training 
session included the following areas: 

orientation to Child Cafe Dallas and the project 

— the role of a family day home provider 
-- guidance for young children 

— nutrition and the young child 

-- family day care as a small business 

— the parent/provider relationship 

~ developmental needs of infants and toddlers 

— observation in a Child Care Dallas family day home, 
followed by a group discussion 

individual pre-service training was oriented to the start-up of the day home: 
how to use the equipment and supplies that werie provided, how to complete 
required forms, whom to contact in various circumstances, how to ease the 
entry of the client family into the home. 

43 
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Informal and formal TEalalag 



In-service individual training was directed toward identified areas of need, 
using both the Day Home Assessment Profile (Appendix K) and each caregiver's 
own subjective assessment of areas for further training. This approach 
provided training in response to specific objectives rather than broad i 
overall goals. By bringing the training to the point of service delivery ^ 
the gap between theory and practice was bridged in practical ways, A care- 
giver's daily experience became the foundation for the training, assuring th^ 
integration of the training content with day-to-day caregiver/child inter- 
actions. The training in the home stressed informal interactions between 
trainer and trainee as the primary means of building knowledge and skills. 

The 30 hours of college instruction provided in year one of the project 
offered a more traditional approach to training as well as the opportunity to 
receive college credit. Thxs training, developed by Brookhaven Community 
College specifically for the project, was composed of four Saturday seminars 
and 10 hours of directed observation and participation in family day homes 
other than the caregiver's own. (See Appendix P for the course guide.) 

Televi sed- Training 

During the second year of the project ^ college credit training was provided 
to the caregivers via a televised course aired three times a week over a 
four week period. The telecourse featured a series of eight videotapes which 
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had been developed by Brookhaven College under a grant from the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency and a study guide specifically prepared for project caregivers. 
Each caregiver received three hours of college credit upon completion of the 
course • 

The original intent was to present this course over cable television. At 
about the same time the project was getting underway ^ a new cable television 
franchise had been awarded for the City of Dallas ^ and there was much 
interest in community access programming. However ^ the cable company had 
some difficulty meeting its schedules and much difficulty in satisfying its 
customers. As the course was being developedj project staff learned that 
none of the caregivers had cable tv — either because their neighborhoods had 
not yet been cabled as originally planned or because they were dissatisfied 
with the cable service once they had subscribed to it. KERA-TV^ the 
Deiias-Ft. Worth Public Broadcasting System affiliafe^ donated the time to 
present the course. 

Both the project staff and Brookhaven College were contacted by a number of 
nbn-prbject caregivers in the community (and some parents) who viewed the 
series and waated more information. The series stimulated sufficient 
interest among caregivers in the community that the college intends to 
broadcast it again. The videotapes themselves, as well as the study guide ^ 
are available as new caregivers join the family day home system or for 
presentation elsewhere. 
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Since the mode of formal training offered to caregivers was a function of the 
time period during which they joined the project (i.e. some caregivers 
entered after the college course in Year 1 had been completed), the project 
staff looked at the effects of different training modes on caregivers. They 
found little correlation between performance as a caregiver and type of 
training. There was, however, some indication that the more variety of 
training that a caregiver participated in, the better her performance as 
measured by the Day Home Assessment Profile. 
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Enrdllment of Families 



Enrolfhnfipt BrocesB 



initial enrollment of families began with the group meetings at each corpo- 
ration described in chapter 3. Those attending included some spouses of 
employees, employees who were at home on maternity leave and came in for the 
meetings (some with their babies) , and employees who did not yet have 
children but who were interested in hearing about the program. The meetings 
held during work hours were generally better attended than meetings held on 
the employees' lunch hours or after hours. 

Sttpioyees who indicated interest in the program as a result of these meetings 
were subsequently contacted by the project staff to arrange indiviaoal intake 
interviews. As the project moved past the start-up phase, enrollment of 
famil .es occurred through individual contact by employees with the project 
staff i Forty percent of these contacts were referrals from the project 
liaison within the company, sixty percent were word-of-mouth referrals from 
other employees. 

individual intake meetings were often held at the employee's workplace^ 

others were held at the employee's home. The intake process began with a 

_ _ c 

detailed interview in which the employee's needs and expectations for care 
were explored. Once the program had been fully explained and the family's 
need defined, the process of matching the family with a caregiver began. A 
flow chart depicting the enrollment process is shown as Figure 3. 
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Enrottment R&gult& 

One fatmdred and fifty three employees enrolled in the program; forty eight 
actually placed their children. Fifty two children were served. As 
indicated earlier, the project could not easily serve families with an urgent 
need for care. Sixty percent of those who did not use the service could not 
because of their immediate need. Further ^ twenty seven percent of the 
enrollments occurred for children who had not yet been born. Of these, half 
did not use the service — either because the family was able to make a child 
care arrangement on its own by the time the child was bbrn^ or the mother 
decided not to return to work. In several instances ^ the development of a 
family day home to serve the family was well underv/ay at the time the family 
chose not to use the service., 

A number of parents enrolled in the program with the intention of using it 
only if they were unable to find care on their own^ or if there was a break- 
down of their current arrangements. They viewed the availability of this 
back-up potential as a positive iservice provided by their employers. How^ 
ever, it was less positive from the point of view of the project staff since 
some of these families did not msi\e their intentions known until after they 
had been referred to homes that had been developed in response to their 
requests • 

either parents enrolled in the program but, as the process of matching them 
with caregivers tinfolded, expressed expectations for care that were unreal- 
istic or unacceptable to the project. One family wished to specify exactly 
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the age 3, sex, and ethnic composition of ether chiidren in care in the pro- 
posed family dry home; other families were adamant that care be provided 
within very narrowly defined geographic limits* 

Parer.t Ambivalence 

For some families, resistance to the choices that wera offered seemed to 
center around the mother •s feelings about leaving her child (particularly 
when this was the first child) rather than the specific expectations for 
care. For instance, the staff would refer a parent to one or nore caregivers, 
suggesting that the parent make her/hiB own arrangements for visiting. In 
some cases, a prolonged period elapsed before the visit was made. In other 
cases, the parent visitei and responded enthusiastically to the caregiver but 
did not choose to place her child. 

This apparent ambivalence became an issue for exploration, Staff found that 
it was necessary to build a closer '-working relationship with the parents in 
order to provide the context in which the ambivalence could be resolved. For 
example, rather than simply referring families to one or more caregivers, the 
staff began to go with parents to visit the homias in order to identify the 
issues which were impacting their decisions. Project staff began to make 
weekly contact with ail parents who were enrolled but not yet using 
care— whether they had selected a home but were still on maternity leave, or 
were in the process of selecting a home, or had several months to wait until 
their babies were born. 

ERIC 



These efforts ^ ^iie perceived by staff as helpful, resulted in only a minor 
increase in utilization of the service among families who had enrolled. 
Perhaps these efforts were viewed by the parents as intrusive 5 clearly they 
were not effective in dealing with the conflict underlying some mothers' 
decisions to return to work. 



What W as £e am<*d 



la retrospect, the following factors seemed to play a part in the overall 
utilization of the service: 

1. Most of the families who enrolled were middle class families who had 
access to a variety of resources or, at least, knew how to begin to 
develop their own resources. From their point of view, this program was 
ore of several child care options they could consider, not the only 
option worth choosing. 

2. Anecdotal evidence suggests that those parents who appeared to be most 
conflicted about the decision to return to work may have found day home 
care especially difficult to use. Having chosen to return to work, they 
were confronted with feelings of guilt and doubt, heightened by the 
daily interface with caregivers who had not only chosen "mothering" as a 
career, but who also demonstrated considerable skill and comfort in that 
role; 

3. The relationship of the child care professional cast in a new role of 
"selling" a service and the client cast in a new role of parent/child 
care consumer often proved demanding for both. Project staff found 
themselves treated subtly ^ sometimes overtly as vendors with little 
recognition by the parents for their professional expertise. They 
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sometimes encountered parents i^ose regard for the delivery of child 
care services equalled their regard for the delivery of the mail. 

4. Parents already had their children in care tended to stay with that 
arrangement even if they expected it to end momentarily or at some later 
date. Despite the impact an abrupt change of caregiver might have on 
their children^ the parents opted for the current child care for as long 
as it would last, rather than considering a planned transition into care 
offered by the project. 

5. Child care available from a caregiver personally known by the parent or 
referred by someone known by the parent was usually preferred over care 
offered by the project, even if the known care was unregulated or more 
costly. 

6. Although parental articulated the desire for quality child care and were 
very specific about the traits they hoped to find in the "ideal" care- 
giver, "ideal" was more often synonymous with convenience of location 
rather than the capability or stability of the caregiver. 

The experience of the project staff in enrolling families leads to these con- 
clusions! 



As with any other consumer service or product, it is necessary to gene- 
rate a large volume of prospects in order to make a sale. Not every 
person who ^considers using a service will actually use it. While this 
was puzzling to the project staff since there is a shortage of quality 
child care for infants and toddlers, it appears to be an immutable law 
of the marketplace. 

Future replications of the project should include some parent training 
on the use of the program. Choosing child care was indeed a new experi- 
ence for most of the participants in the project, and tbey needed a 
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more concrete way for tfaem to test their expectations against reality. 
Perhaps a videotape of an actual family day care home in operation as 
well as videotaped vignettes of one or more caregivers to whom the 
family might be referred would have been helpful. 

— As new family day home systems emerge, they must be able to incorporate 
existing family day homes as well as newly developed homes. If not, a 
significant resource is lost. 

fables V through Viil show enrollment data. 
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EMPLOYEES' ENRBttMENT DECISIONS 



PERCENT NUHBtR 



Placed in Chi Id. Care Dallas program 31,4 48 

Found closer private arrahgemerit 18.3 28 

Decided to remain with current care 16.3 25 

Unable to contact _ 12.4 19 

Oh waiting list at end of project ll,8 18 

Mother stayed home _ _ 4.3 7 

Family member cared for child 1.9 3 
Referred to Headstart or other 

subsidized program 1.9 3 

Moved 1.3 2 



TABLE VI 
ENROLLMENT ANALYSIS 





MEAN 


MINIMUM 


MAXIMUM 


Number of homes offered 


1.25 


0 


8 


Number of daj's between 
enrqllment and development 
of day home 


36.67 


0 


310 


Number of days between 
enro 1 Iment and empl pyee ' s 
decision to place child or 
choose other care 


66.08 


0 


255 



TABLE VII 
PARENT/CHILD INFORMATION 













MEAN 


MINIMUM 


MAXIMUM 


Mother's Age 


27.2 yrs. 


20 


38 


Father's Age 


28.7 yrs. 


• -20 


43 


Age of child at enrollment (months) 


1.6 


1 


3 


Age of child at entry (months) 


7.9 


0 


60 * 


Age of child at drop (months) 


15.8 


2 


72 


Months in care 


4.9 


0 


16 


Time on waiting list (months) 


2.6 


0 


13 


Hours in day home per day 


10.4 hrs. 


5 


12 


* Sibling of infant in care; attended 








public kindergarten part day 
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TABhE Vili 

DESCRIPTION OF EMPLOYEES WHO PLACED CHILDREN IN CARE 



DESCRIPTOR 


PERCENT 


NUMBER 


rlarital Ota tub 
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Mother decided to stav home 


7-5 


4 


Fami ly moved 


5.7 


3 


Day home closed 


5.7 


3 


Parent found less expensive care 


5.7 


3 


Parent left company 


1.9 


1 


Used program for emergency only 


1.9 


1 


Parent lost Job 


1.9 


1 


Parent did not pay fee 


1.9 


1 


Stayed in care until «n<l ^f project 


22,6 


12 
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Ghlidren's Program 
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The program for the children was highly individualized to reflect the 
uniqueness of each caregiver and each child. 

When an employee enrolled in the program, the family day home specialist 
completed an extensive child and family history (Appendix Q) . The 
information in the history formed the foundation of all of the work with the 
child. The child was also observed in the family day home by the family day 
homes specialist at least every two weeks ^ and the Humanics National Child 
Assessment Form Ages 0-3 (Marsha Kaufman^ Ph.D. and T. Thomas McMurrain, 
Ph.D., Humanics Limited) was compler:ed every six months. 

These observations and assessments were shared with the parents, focusing on 
each area of the child's development with activities designed to help the 
child progress to the next level. The parent was helped to recognize the 
unique traits and needs of her child and how to work with the child on 
devielopemental tasks at home. Both the family day home specialist and the 
caregiver were always available as resources for parents. 

Day to Day Planning 

The observations and assessments were also used by the family day home 
specialist and caregiver to do weekly individual planning for the children. 
Because of the nature of family day home care and the small group size, there, 
were no formal lesson plans. Instead, the daily schedule was planned to be 
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broad enough to provide individual iiiteraction between the caregiver and each 
child based on the child's developmental needs. Family day home specialists 
and caregivers focused on informal learning opportunities specific to the 
home setting, but augmented by the materials and equipment provided by the 
project. 

in general, the activities were very much the same sorts of activities that a 
parent would provide if she were at home. These included experiences xctth 
manipulative materials, dramatic play, music ^ stories^ art, and outdoor play. 
The caregivers were encouraged to take the children on short excursions such 
as walks in the neighborhood or trips to the park. 

Special ^Nead4^ 

in addition to providing the basis for routine planning for each child, the 
observations and assessments of the children enabled staff to determine if a 
child or family was experiencing some difficulty. In the course of the 
project, staff identified one infant with potentially serious neurological 
deficits and two families with some significant parenting problems. The 
project stiff met to review each situation and develop an appropriate 
intervention plan. These staff ings included other Child Care Dallas staff or 
outside resource people as required. In each case, this interdisciplinary 
approach proved useful in helping the families. 
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The intent of the project was to measure specific outcomes for project pafti^ 
cipants— -the corporations, their employees, the employees' children, and the 
women who cared for them. Because of difficulties in securing comparative 
data for non-project participants, the outcomes are primarily descriptive. 

Benefits to Corporations 

Data on outcomes for corporations were particularly hard to come by. Parti-- 
cipating corporations were asked to provide data on absenteeism^ turnover and 
productivity. The project staff stipulated that direct access to employee 
records was not necessary. Instead^ the corporation was asked to report 
comparisons between employees enrolled in the family day home system and a 
group of non--enrolled employees with children the samci age as the project 
participants' children. The project staff found that the employers were 
reluctant to report any information^ most claiming that they did not track 
absenteeism or reasons for turnover. Virtually all said that they did not 
measure productivity. 

One employer did provide absenteeism data on eleven employees. Although the 
number is too small to be valid ^ it appears that within the project period ^ 
the female employees participating in the projecv had 10% fewer hours of 
absenteeism than a group of female employees with children the same age who 
had enrolled in the project but had not placed their children in care* 
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Compared to their use of other child care prior to participation In the pro- 
ject, participants experienced 56% fewer absent hours during the project i 

Staff speculated about the project's effects on turnover based on a study of 
employees who enrolled In the project but who did not place their children in 
care. Forty-one percent of that group left thes companies for which they were 
working at the time they enrolled > compared to four percent of the families 
whosis children were placed in care. That four percent turnover includes one 
parent who left one of the participating companies to take a position at 
another of the participating companies. 

Employ^e^ Satisfaction 

The st'.dy of employees who did not place their children in the project day 
homels pirbvided some interesting insights. Although these individuals chose 
other cafe for their children, 94% said they would recommend the project to 
other employees. Those who said they would not recommend it felt they did 
not have enough information (i.e. first-hand experience) to do so. Most 
(60%) chose care from a friend or relative or a caregiver recoxmnended by a 
friend or relative. However > 26% said they would have been more likely to 
use the program had their employers subsidized the care, thus reducing the 
cost to the employee. 

Thirty families who placed their children in care responded to a telephone 
satisfaction survey. The results, shown in the following tables^ indicate 
general support both for the project concept and the care that was delivered i 
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TABLE IX 



"HOW SATISFIED WERE YOU WlTH THE WOMAN WHO CARED FOR YOUR CHILD?" 



I FUFI riF ^21TT QFflPTTnw 
LLVLL Ur oMJ JorMU J XUll 




NllMRFD 


Very Satisfied 


63.3 


19 


Satisfied 


13.3 


4 


Not Sure 


0 


d 


Dissatisfied 


13.3 


4 


Very dissatisfied 


lO.O 


3 



TABLE X 



"HOW COMFORTABLE DiD YOU FEEL WITH THE WOMAN WHO CARED FOR YOUR CHILD?" 



LEVEL OF COMFORT 


PERCENT 


NUMBER 


Very comfortable 


56.7 


17 


Comfortable 


16.7 


5 


Neutral 


10. 0 


3 


Uncomfortable 


10. 0 


3 


Very uncomfortable 


6.7 


2 









TABLE XI 



OTHER PARENT SATISFACTION QUESTIONS 



QUESTIONS 




m 


Was agency based day-home system 
a good way to provide this 
kind of care? 


PfRCENI 
85.7 


DUMBER 
24 


PERCENT 
14.3 


J^UMBER 
4 


If yes to above, do you think 
it should be offered by more 
employers? 


95.8 


23 


4.2 


i 


Did you choose Child Care Dallas 
specifically because it cost 
$49/week? 


16.7 


5 


83.3 


25 


Did you choose Child Care Dallas 
specifically because it offered 
the most convenient care 
available at the time? 


66.7 


20 


33.3 


10 


Did you feel that your child's 
needs were met by the program? 


66;7 


20 


33;3 


10 
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However, remarks by 20 5f the 22 individuals who added comments were 

negative — including specific criticisms of caregivers or project staffs 

dissatisfaction with the cost of the program, and unhappiness with policies 
and procedures. 



End Results 

Perhaps the most significant outcome of the project was that oiily one of the 
six participating corporations continued witih the program at the end of the 
project period. For the others, if utilization by employees had been rela- 
tively high, the cost of continued participation was a deterrent. If 
employee utilization had been relatively low, the program was seen as not 
worth continuing, even if employees* children were still in care. 

All families were informed at enrollment tf c the project had an ending point 
at which time their employers would br> asked to sa!>:r?.dliie the program. As 
the end of the project period neared and em^v^ /<fts d?i.. lined to participate 
financially, most of the families enrolled or ;:,;:.ting placement began to 
make other arrangements i A few decided to con luue in tha program and pay 
die full cost themselves i 

By the end of the project period, only one employee of the company which 
agreed to continue remained in the program. The company offered to pay the 
full share of what had been funded by the grant for that empldyiae but would 
not add any others to the program, even though there were several on the 
waiting list. 
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Cost Analysis 



The total net outlay for the project Vvas $293,768 over a two year period as 

follows: 

Grant-related cost 

dissemination^ project management, 

travels etc. $ 22, 453 

Program development coists 

day home system design, corporate 

recruitment i etc. 48,712 

Day home development costs 

lihcruitment and selection of 

caregivers 77,10 

Day home start-up costs 

equipment and supplies 22 ^ .^7 

System operating costs. 

payments to providers, system 

managenent, etc. 135^824 
indirect 40^283 
Income credit (parent fees) (53,755) 

Sixty-five percent of the cost was for personuel~$173i676 in staff salaries, 
payroll taxes and benefits plus $49^127 in payments to day home providers. 



The percentages of direct cost attributable to the major task areas 
(exclusive of grant-related costs) are as follows: 



program development 20.7% 

day home development 32.7% 

day home start-up 9.8% 

system operations 36.8% 

100% 
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As shown on this percentage breakdown, almost two thirds of the project cost 

was front-end expense — costs which accrued to each child care space before a 

child arrived for care. For example: 

Day home development (recruitment and selection of caregivers) 

Cost per child care rpace $ 749.05 

Cost per home studied 928.51 
Cost per home selected 2,621.58 

Day home star; -up (equipment and supplies) 

^ 

Cost pe:^ child care space $ 224.86 

Cost per home selected 787.04 

Program development (system design and recruitment of corporations) 

Cost per child care space $ 473.32 

Cost per employee enrolled 368.07 
Cost per employee served 1,173.21 



it should be noted that ^ a day home system grows beyond the development 
stage, the operating cost will becomie a greater percentage of the total cost^ 
while the development cost will decrease as a percent of the total. However^ 
the development cost must be covered in the same way that typical capital 
costs for a new child care facility (architectural fees, construction costs, 
equipment expenses, etc.) must be covered. While the capital cost of a day 
home system remains less than the capital cost of a center^ the cost is 
nonetheless significant. Future replications of this project need to 
consider these costs and plan to meet them^ 
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XloQt Effectiveness 



Project staff undertook a limited cost-effectiveness comparison of the family 
day home system and a center- based child care program serving corporate 
employees. As with the effort to secure outcome data from participating 
corporations, it was again somewhat difficult to secure meaningful cost 
information from an outside organization. However^ this particular center 

was chosen because it staffs at the project ratio of one adult to four 

. . ^ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

children, it is generally recognized as providing quality child care^ and the 

corporation had considered family day homes but had opted for center^based 

care for infants. The center director offered to provide what budget 

information she could without compromising information the corporation 

considers proprietary. 

The format of the comparison was based on developmental assessments of a 
group of infants in the project and a group of infants in the corporate child 
care center. Eleven project children and ten child care center children were 
matched on age, length in care, and age at entry into their respective child 
care programs. Using the Humanics National Child Assessment -Form Ages O-^S 
(Kaufman and McMurrain) , each child was assessed on social-emotional ^ 
cognitive, language, gross motor and fine motor development. The assessments 
were performed by their caregivers who had been t?:ained on the assessment 
process by Child Care Dallas staff. In general^ no significant differences 
were found between the groups. 

Given the Isame general outcomes for the children^ it was interesting to 
compare budgeted costs per child but impossible to make an "apples to apples" 
comparison. It is not clear from the cost per child analysis supplied by the 
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center director if certain costs (i.e. occupancy, indirect) are included; 
Thiey are not specifically identified. Also, the budget is for the entire 
center i including older children. Still, the comparison suggests that the 
day home system was more cost effective in terms of outcomes for children; 
Without data from the center on capital costs, utilization and outcomes for 
employees i a more comprehensive comparison could not be naade. 

Corporate child care center 



budgeted cost per child per day 
net of caregiver cost 



$10.60 



budgeted cost per child per day 
for caregiver 



8.51 



budge tied total cost per child per day 



$19.11 



Project family day home system 



budgeted cost per child per day 



$ 5.19 



net of caregiver cost 



budgeted cost per child per day 
for caregiver 



9.86 



budgeted tota cost per child per day 



$14.19 
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The project staff received nearly seventy inquiries on the project from em- 
ployers 9 social service aj^encies , news media , trade publications , and 
individuals across the country. Many of the inquiries asked detailed 
questions about program design, costs^ caregiver recruitment; other inquiries 
were more general. Each was responded to by mail, with several responses 
generating requests for follow-up information. 

A number of these inquiries fciir.-*-d the mailing of a brochure describing the 
project to 2ii major corporatiori»^ s-slected from the Fortune 566 and 3tandard 
and Poor's Register. Other inquiries resu3:ted from artlciss about the 
project in publications as diverse as New Orleans m^^azlun and the National 
Association of Social Worker News . Copies of ail articles are included as 
Appendices R through Z. 

Personal Contacts 

fhe project was visited by the Director of Employee Relations and Services of 
a major employer in l^nsas City and by the Senior EE6 Administrator at a 
large manufacturing firm in Schaumberg, Illinois i Following the visit by the 
Kansas City employer and at his suggestion, the Executive Director of a 
Kansas City family service agency and the Director of Planning and Research 
for the Kansas City United Way visited. 
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In addition to tbe those visits, the project was also visited by the Managier 
of Corporate Child Gafe Resources, Catalyst (New York), a representative of 
the U.S. Office of Management and Budget (Washington), Dr. Alfred Kahn, 
Columbia University School of Social Work; and a graduate fellow at Brandeis 
University. 

fhe Project Director and Project Manager provided two days of consultation to 
an employer in Toledo, Ohio to assist that o^<^anization in considering the 
family day home model. As part of the consultation, the two project staff 
met with the Executive Director of the local community planning agency, the 
Executive Director of a local child care agency and representatives of a 
local college training family day home providers. 



Presentations were made by project staff at the National Association for thie 
Education of Young Children Annual Conference, the Texas Association for the 
Education of Young Children Annual Conference, and the Dallas/Fort Worth 
Chapter of the Coa3:ition of Labor Union Women. The Project Director and the 
Manager of Employee Services of a participating corporation testified on the 
project at a hearing of the House Select Committee on Children, Youth and 
Families. 

ExhibitE on the project were presented at the North Texas Personnel Associa- 
tion Conference and at the American Society for Personnel Administration 
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National Conference. Approximately 130 hiiman resources personnel repre- 
senting employers across the country visited the latter exhibit to meet with 
project staff. Information on the project was also disseminated via six 
radio Interviews and five television programs Including a documentary on 
child care. 

The various dissemination efforts confirmed the project staff's findings in 
mieetlng rrie-on-one with local corporations: most of the interest in employer- 
^uppo: d child care across the country is istill in the latency stage. 

^'1: yzTS wanted to know more about the subject in general; some had thought 
far enough about it to the point of having some specific questions to ask. 
It is too soon to k dw how many, if any, will use what they learned to help 
their emplcyeeg m-^^;r ti r child care needs. 

A list of those with whom the project director had contact follows as Table 
XII- 
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IF ORGANIZATION 



TABtE Xii 
PROJECT INQUIRIES 
CITY/STATE 



TYPE OF INQUIRY 



service provider 
service provider 
service provider 

er - corporate 

er - corporate 
school system 

er - corporate 

er - corporate 

er - corporate 

therapist 

er - corporate 
governnient 

er - corporate 
service provider 

lel magazine 

fier 

sr - corporate 



Birmingham 9 Alabama 
Gardena^ California 
Hayward, California 

Los Angeles s California 

Los Angeles, California 
Modesto i California 
Oakville^ California 
Pasadena i California 
Stamford ^ CohhecticUt 
Wilmihgtdhj Delaware 
Wilmington J Delaware 
Miami i Florida 
Tampa* Florida 
Atlanta s Georgia 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Peoria, Illinois 



general information 
general 

funding, budget, j3rogram and 
design 

agency function, funding, 
corporate utilization 

general information 

general 

general h;fbrmatibn 
general information 
general information 
general information 
costs i program design 
general irifdrmaticiri 
general irifdrmatidri 
general ihfdrmatidh 
general ihfdrmatidn for article 
3eneral ihfdrmatidh 
general information 
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hp nPRfiNTTATrhM 


riTV/CTATC 


TYPE OF INQUIRY 


jrci ~ Lurpuratc 


SchaunlbLirg » inois 


general information, visit 




Sycaniore^ 111 inois 


general information 


b lie r 


uroana ^ 1 1 1 1 noi s 


request for paper 


t/Pi^ — ^'npnnpja "I'D 


rort wayne^ ihaianna 


general information 


MOV* — f*'i'b\f nnt/Q v^nmon ^ 

yci 1* 1 Ljr ^uvcrniMcnt 


Louisvi 1 le^ Nentucky 


T • i ■ 

general information 


ycr ** Lurpyra-^c 


New Orleans i Louisiana 


1 • j c 

general information 


^dlUildl db'Jv Nation 


Oliver bpring^ riaryland 


story for newspaper 




Boston^ Massachusetts 


possible story 


Liuiidi inbtitutlun 


Boston^ Massachusetts 


— - T • - - #• - i • 

general information 


rcr " CUrpUratc 


brand KapidSs Michigan 


assessment, general information 


^er - corporate 


Kansas City, Missouri 


general information, visit 


fer - corporate 


Kansas City, K;ssouri 


general information 


service provider 


Kansas City, Missouri 


general (visit) 


service provider 


St. Louis, Missouri 


general information 


er - corporate 


St. Louis, Missouri 


general information 


government 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


general 


service provider 


Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


general 


tant 


New York, New York 


general 


er - corporate 


New York, New York 


general info>^mation 
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OF ORGANIZATION CITY/SIATE _ -HPE OF JmUlRY 

idual New York, New York funding 

New York, New York general Information 

1 service provider Bingfiamton, New York general information, follow-up 

isidn network news New York, New York general information 

''ate resource center New York, New York visit 

^er - cdrpdrate White Plains, New York general information 

^er - corporate Cincinnati, Ohio general information 

care center Cincinnati, Ohio assessment, training, quality 

funding 

service provider Cleveland, Ohio day home recruitment training, 

and pay 

service provider Clevelands Ohio general 

er - corporate Columbus, Ohio general information 

dual Kent, Ohio general information 

er - corporate Toledo, Ohio consultation request 

dual Edmohd, Oklahoma general information 

service agency Lancaster, Pennsylvania general information 

1 government Philadel; ia, Pennsylvania general information 

er - corporate Philadelphia, Pennsylvania general information(on-site care) 

service provider Philadelphia, Pennsylvania general information 
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E OF ORGANIZATION eiTY/STATE - im-OFqjtq ti;:/^ 

ial service provider Philadelphia, Pennsylvania design, staffing, budget 

publicity recruitment 

Austin, Texas general information for article 

ial service provider Austin, Texas general information 

te government Austin, Texas general 

'vidual Dallas, Texas general information 

ia Dallas, Texas general information for article 

loyer - city government Denton, Texas ; general information, visit 

ial service provider Fort Worth, Texas general information (visit) 

vidual Houston, Texas program design, funding 

corporate involvement 

d care center Midland, Texas general information 

oyer - military Randolph AFB^ Texas general information 

oyer - corporate Washington^ D.C. general information 

ral government Washington, D.C. general information 

a Washington* D.C. visit tor article on 

child care 
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It is clear from this project and from other employer child care initiatives 
around the country that there is interest io employer-assisted child care. 
The questions hich emerge are: 

— how does one convert "interest" into "action"? 

— what incentives are necessary to persuade employers to support 
child care for their employees? 

— how does one reconcile the urge' of employee demands for 
einpldyerassisted child care with their often casual attitude toward 
the service once it is available and their employers* insistence on 
iminiediate "results"? As with any new child care program, building a 
clientele takes time and trust. 

Converting Interest Into Action 

Converting initial, or even sustained, employer-interest in child care into 
an action plan is difficult. There are s.lmply tod many vagaries in the world 
of business and industry which can defer or deflect plans for child carie. 
Poor profits > corporate relocations, mergers, change of personnel staff, and 
change of management staff were cited by a number of the companies whose 
initial interest in the project did not result in participation. Child care 
was not a high priority for them and was easily dismissed when the internal 
or external business environments changed. 



Any change in this situation will probably riot occur until child care is 
widely accepted as part of the employee benefit/service package and is 
accorded the same priority as other elements in the package. It might be 
useful to review the history of employee benefits in order to determine how 
and why "traditional" benefits became an accepted cost of doing business. 
For whom were benefits first intended? How did they spread—from industry to 
industry? From area to area? What role did the providers of benefits play? 

Financial Incentives 

The issue of financial incentives for employers is complex^ yet will be 
crucial to the future of employer-assisted child care. Most of the employers 
contacted as part of the project voiced concerns about the proverbial "bottom 
line", and most were quite skeptical of other employers' reported decreases 
in absf .ateeism and turnover and incres,^es in productivity resulting from; 
child care programs. Most of the companies participating in this project 
were not keeping their own absenteeism data and claimed little knowledge of 
reasons for turnovers none measured productivity. 

In the absence of what they considered to be credible data on potential cost 
savings, these employers focused on the cost outlays. In discussing the 
program, the pro^v staff specified the cost per child and suggested that 
most employees could reasonably be expected to pay two-thirds of the amount. 
There was not, nor can there ever be, any attempt to underplay or minimize 
the subsidy required of the employer. Thus, without any assured "return" to 
a company, financial support became a major issue. 
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For at least two cbmpahies , available tax deductions were not an incentive 
because the companies were not paying income taxes. 

A number of companies ^ in addition to the six participants^ offered to parti- 
cipate during the project period when no financial commitment was required. 
They stated at the outset that the program was attractive ^ but they would 
not consider financial participation once the project ended . i'lty were not 
included in the project, but their candor cannr^ be overlooked. It validates 
the need for powerful financial inceatives over a long enough period for a 
program to become well' established and for the company 5tudy for itself 
the benefits of providing child care assistance. 

Broader Efforts 

The findings of this proje'^t, especially th^ barriers to employer partici- 
pation that were identified, indicate that current private initiatives and 
public/private partnerships for child care are not likely to provide 
immediate solutions to the shortage of affordable ^ quality child care. The 
private sector is simply not villing to take responsibility for what is a 
major public policy issue. There is, instead ^ a continuing need for policy 
directions which redefine the role of government ^ not diminish it. Demon- 
stration projects such as the Employer-Assisted Home Based Child Care 
Delivery System are useful and should be encouraged > but only as part of a 
much broader effort which provides sustained and meaningful incentives for 
employers . 
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FAMILY MY CARE 
FOR YO0R CHILD 



WHAT: 



WHO: 



HOW: 



a program of high quality child care which is especially appropriate 
for infants and ^P^^ilers, and is provided by carefully selected, 
trained and monitored caregivers in the caregivers' own homes. 

available to employees of . Priority for service w\ll be given to 
infants and toddlers, preschool age siblings of those children and 
other preschool children of employees as space is available. 

representatives of Child Care Dallas vd.ll meet personally with each of 
you who wish to enroll a child in the progr^ to explore your needs 
and expectations for ''care. From this information, our scaff will 
refer you to caregivers who most closely macch you and ycur child's 
needs. You will sfelect the caregiver vrtio will care for your child. 



HOW MUCH: the cost of the care is $49 per week per child. This includ<=c meals 
and snacks that ordinarily occur during regularly schedixled hours of 
care I however ^ parents of babies on foirmuia and/or prepared baby food 
are asked to supply these. The fee is based on enrollment rather than 
attendance. 



WhERE: caregivers will be re-:ruited from areas near \^ere you live, along 
your way_ to work, or near your worksite — depending on your p-^efer- 
ences. Completion _ of the questionnaire which you will receive today 
wiJ-1 help our staff know wher^a ^",o recruit caregivers to meet your 
preferences. 

WHEN: homes are being developed now. Oui staff \d.l± be arranging meetings 

with you soon in order to plan for your child's enrollment:. After 
VL^ur child has been iu care a short time, one of our staff will meet 
With you to discuss your satisfaction with the care. We will continue 
to be available to answer any questions or discuss any concerns you 
may have. 

WHY: there is a great need for quality care for very young children in the 

Dallas, area. Center-based for infants and toddlers is scarce and 
generally, verj' costly. Many centers find ij difficult to provide the 
individual attention that little children require. Family day homes 
offer a natural, intimate setting in irtiich your child can be cared for 
by the same person each day. The hours of the ho^e can be tailored to 
meet your, work schedule, and care within the home will accommodate the 
individual needs of your child. 

Because of the growing need for child care, many employers are begin- 
ning to _ look at how they can help their employees secure good child 
care. This program represents a new and innovative step in that 
direction. 
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APPENDIX 



2- 
3. 

4. 
5. 



6. 



8. 



What Is/arc the ago(s) of your children? eirclc all that apply. 

13-10 hios 3-4 yrs 6-11 yrs 

19-24 mos 4-5 yrs 12 or older 
25-36 mos 5-6 yrs 

In what area/zip code do yoU live? 



0-3 liibs 
4-*C liibs 
7-"? nibs 



llow long does it take you to get to work? 

15 minutes or less 30 minutes - 1 hour 

15 - 30 minutes 1 hour or more 



Hhat hours do you work? 

What form of transportation lo work do you use? Circle the one you use most often. 
Car, independently Bus Van pool 

Car pool Halt^ ^^^^^ " 

Hhat child care arrangement(s) do you now have for your (each) child? Circle one 
for each child. 

Child II ^ 



Child I 

age 

Relative in my own home 

Non-relative in my own 
home 

School 

Relative in their own 
ilbmc 

Ndr- rolative in their 
own home 

Day care center 

Other 



age 

Relative in my own home 

Non-relative in - own 
home 

School 

Relative in their own 
home 

Non-relative in tr 
own home 

bay care center 
Other 



^[\IU III ::: 

age 

Relative in my own home 

Non-relative in my own 
home 

School 

Relative in their own 
home 

Non-relative in their 
own home 

bay care center 

bth3r 



What is the main reason you chose this particular arrangement? Circle one for 
each child« 



Child I 
Cost 

Only one :.vailable 
Best available 
Close to home 
Close to 'work 



Child I! 
Cost 

Only one available 
Best available 
Close to home 
Close to work 



Child III 
Cost 

Only one available 
Best available 
Close to home 
Close to work 



EKLC 



How long have you had this 


arrangement? Circle 


one for each cfiild. 


Child I 


Child II 


Child III 


0-3 nos 


0-3 mos 


0-3 ms 


4-6 mdS 


4-6 mos 


4-6 mos 


7-12 mos 


7-i2 mos 


7-12 mcs 


13-10 mos 


13-18 hibs 


i3-lC mos 


19-24 mos 


19-2^ mos 


19-24 mos 


25-36 mos 


25-30 mos 


25- 3G mos 




Over 36 mos 


QQ Over 36 mos 



9. How miiy otHbr arronljpiiifjhts h.-ivo you had for yodr (each) child cdrrdntly in 
care? Circle one for each child. 



Child I 
t 2 
4 5 



3 

Over 5 



Child II 

i 2 

A 5 



3 

Over 5 



Child III 
■ i 2 
4 S 



3 

Over 5 



10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 

14, 
15. 



16. 



What ended each arrangement? Circle one. 
Dissatisfaction with care I moved 

Caregiver qait Price too high. 



Other 



Have you r>ver lost time from work because of problems with child care? 
Yes No 

If so, hbw many days in the past year? 



Have you ever arrived late for work or had to leave early because of problems with 
child care? 

Yes No • 

If so, how many hours of work have ybU missed in the past year? 

Approximately what are you paying each wiek for child care now? 



Child I 


Child II 


Child 11! 


$10-20 


$10-20 


$10-20 


$21-25 


$21-25 


$21-25 


$26-30 


$26-30 


$25-30 


$31-35 


$31-35 : 


$31-35 


$36-40 


$36-40 


$35-40 


$41-45 


$41-45 


$41-45 


$46- 'if} 


$46-50 


$46-50 


$51-: 


$51-55 


$51-55 


$55-60 


• $56-60 


$56-60 


Over $50 


Over $60 


Over $60 



Are your current arrangements satisfactory? 
Yes No 



17: .if not, why not? Circle one. 
Cost is too high 

Turnover among caregivers is too great 
Not enough attention paid to n^^ child 
Other 



Hy child dooin't seem happy 
Too far from lionie or work 
Hoars i on't meet f\\y r.eeds 



Do you think it would be a good idea for ri^ ^ 
of child care assi- iance for einployees? 

Yds No 



^ to provide .^ctno foi... 



19, Hhy/wliy not? 
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2D. Hhat factors would be important to you in selectlnri a child care arranr -rimynt from 
dhiotiq tho'^o tliat arc conviTi icnt and arror(ial>lc? hjcasci indicate by placing a check 
in the a(»|>ro|)riatc co I unin whether eacli cif the factors below is very important, 
sotilcwhat important, or riot at all intportattt. 



reli-able and alv/nys availi^ble 
regulated (liceniied or approved) 
serves nutritluuii meals 
safe and clean cnvironmeqt 
will care for sick cliild 
finn discipline 
warm caregiver 
t>PPP*^^yDiV to be with other 

children 
well equipped with toys und 

r^^At', rials 

Involves parents in decisions 
well trained, experienced 

caregivers 

sjnal 1 nuiiiber of chil dren 
child can be with younger 

and older brothers and 

sisters 

coniminicateS-Wi th parents 

abcut details cf child's 

day 

Individual attention for each 

child ' 

caregiver. is someone I like 
respectful of child's lahguagis 

and culture 

Hhat other factors are important to you?^ 



21. Would you prefer child care near your home or near your work? 

Hear home Hear work 
'22. Why? : 



23. If namc—(>J ^-cmp7^^ participated in the pilot project described in the memo, would 
you give up your current arrangement to use the hew system? Circle one 

Yes No 

24. If yes, under what circumstances? Circle one 

Lower cost More convenient Hy current arrangement ended t.ner 



25. If not, why not? Circle one 

i don't want child to experience a change 

i am satisfied with n\y current arrangement 

It's not the role of n\y employor to assist hie with child care 

i like to separate my work and persoiial life 

Dtfier --- 



Very - Sbiriewhat_ NbtAtAll 

Importan t. jjnpor4:ant Important 
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26. Can you pay ap to :5b vvr week fcr ninid care? 
Yes No 

27. If you were to UiC ..stc^' *'0'jlci ii mcDurogo you to stay with the 
com pa ny? 

Not at all Slightly ti^aii likdiy Definitely 

20. Dq you think that this sysu^tw benefit the company in general? 
Yes No 

29. If sbi why? 

Aid recruitment Cb;:tribute to morale Reduce absenteeism 
Reduce turnover Improve- public image Other 



30. If no i why not? 

Hbri't reduce absehteeitm Hbh't reduce turnover 

Won't improve public image It's a benefit only to a few 

Other — 

31. Would it benefit the company in relation to the work you do? 
Yes No 



32. If yesi how? 



33. If no, why not? 



34, What concerns do you have with regard to the company participating in this projc?c + 



35. What problems might there be in gaining employees' acceptance of this project? 



35. Do you have any coiiinerits or suggestions to add? 



Thank ydU. 
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PERSONNEL ft'.rMORANDUM 



NO: PM-82.32 August 23, 1982 

FROM: Eunice Mdr -Si Vice President, Personnel 
SUBdEef : eHlbD GARE 

Blue Gross and Blue Shield of Texas recognizes how effective sorhe type of child 
care program could be in attracting dnd retaining qudlity erhplbyees. We have the 
opportunity to be among several companies to participate in a pilot child care 
program if there is sufficient employee interest. 

The Child Care Association of Welropoiitan Dallas, a United Way agency be 
developing d hew child core system primarily for infants and toddlers in response to 
the severe shortage of core for children of 1 his age. A network of family day 
horhes which can keep d rnaximurh of 125 children wiM be established, staffed by 
carefully selecled and trained workers dhd supervised to ensure d high quality of 
core. Cost would be appfoximately $50. per week, which in some cdses is hdlf the 
cost our ernployees are how paying for child care. 

The location of the centers, the nsed for development of the centers dnd the 
nurhber of spaces allocated to Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Texas ernployees will 
depend on the response v/e get to a CHlLCMZt APt: QUE S^-UOMblAIRE . If sufficient 
questionnaires^ dre completed ihdicdiing interesii then Child Car 3 Association of 
Metropolitan Dallas would hold meetings dt our offices to explain their programs. 

It most be emphasized that there will be d rnaxirr:3m of 125 spaces for dll four 
compcnies pdrfjclpdting m thti^ project, vvith spaces to be dwarded on d first come, 
first served basis. Can seoo eMiyJt^Ji^-yltdi^^^^ complete the child care 

questionnoire ^us^^is-quickiy^^ss^ poi^sible ^ 

Questionnaires will be avatl obio at the following locationr 

BrcRsicrivef: terri Botvidsopj Room 705 

Rome Qffice: from a tdble just inside the ddo/ into Personnel 
in the Wcsl bobby^ 

Dallas Sales Crf!ce: Don Zimmerman^s office 

PIcdsct /e h'rh nil cnies t-- nlros to An n Ncgh , Perscinncl ,^ Wc - >t hob byU-jome Offic e^ 
no Idicr \Tv:n Ann^'st^/. 



Disiribotion: 

rlbmc C^- fire Employees 
B: ookrivrr f:.mpioyccs 

bdllQS Rogi: nul and District Office employees 
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R et 225730 • Daiias. tbxas 752d5 • {2H) CG0-W27 



EUNICE C: MANES 

Vice PRCSlbtNT, f EHSONNCC 



c ♦ K t iQS'' THIS Lirrl-^i WAS SENT TO AL1._ 

September 1, EMPLOYEES ON MATERNITY LEAVE 



Dear 

Blue eross and Blue Shield of Texas has the opp^Sftuhity to be among several 
companies: to participate in a pilot child care program. 

The Child eare Association of Metropolitan Dallas, a United Way agency will be 
developing a new child care system primarily for infants an^ toddlers. The Jocatipn 
of the centers (either near the worksite or along commater routes), the chjld 
composition in each home, and the number of homes will be determmed by 
participating parents and the Association. This network of family day homes ^wi l 
be staffed by carefully selected and traihcdAvorkers, and supervised to ensure high 
quality care. Cost would be approximately $50.00 per week for each ch:Id. 

We wor.»d like to know your interest in this program. Please complete the enclosed 
iorm nnH h,.P.^tionnaiP^^xeturn by September !0 . This does not "commit yoa - 
it simply iives us ah idea of your potential need and allows us to know «'ho to 
contact witn further information. The Child Care Association plans to hold 
meetings at bur offices to explain their program and answer employee questions. 
As these meeting dates and subsequent enrollment times are announced, we will let 
yod know. 

The mimber of spaces allocated to Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Texas is limited, 
with spaces awarded on a first-come, first-served basis. You will want to keep 
this in mind, thereiore, as you make your child care plans. 

If you have ihy questions, please feel free to call Bonnie Dangel, our Employment 
A-anagcr, at 669-6370. 

Sincerely yours. 



Etiinicc C. Manes 
ECM:crri 

attachmcpt;*: Rcspcnsc Porm 
Questionnaire 

APPEMIIX 1) 



Due bate: September Id, 1982 



YES^ I arti interested in the pilot chiicJ care prcgram for 
rriy childtf eh). (This is not a commitment to crroll.) 

Please keep me informed as information develops. 

Employee's Name 

Social Security Number: 



Address: 



Home Phone: 



Approximate Date of Return to Work: 



I ^ I I have completed the questionnaire. 



NO, I am not interested in the pilot child care program 
for my child(reh). 

j j NOTE; Please v^^omplete the questidvinaire; even 

though you are hot ihterested^ so that bur 
survey information will be complete. 

THANK YOU. 



PLEASE RETURN THIS FORM, ALONG WITH 
COMPLETED QUESTIONNAIRE TO: 



Blue Crbss and BUic Shield of Texas 
Pi D. Do3C 225730 
Dallas,^ Texas 75265 

Attcntibh: Eunice MariCSj Personnel Department 

(A postane-paidi self -addressed envelope is provided for 
your cosivcniencc in rcturninj; your qucstibiwiiiirc.) 

APPENDIX D 

o 
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PM-82-*I October 6, 1982 



SUB3ECt: CHILD CARIE MEETING 



Blue Gross and Blue Shield of Texas is pleased to offer bur emplbyces an 
opportunity to partici^ pilot child care program which is being developed 

by the Child Care Association of Metropolitan Dallas, 

Due to the favorable response to a recent questionnaire, we have reserved a 
number of spaces for our employees r id will be one of four companies involved in 
this child care system. Those employees wild have Interest in this program should 
make proper arrangements with their supervisor to attend a meeting which will 
last approximately one hour. 

RICHftRDSON FACILITY BROOKRIVER 

October i 3, 1982 October 1 3, I9S2 

Id:dd a.m. 1:J 5 p.m. 

Auditorium Cafeteria 

A representative frdrn_ the Child Care Assdciatidh will be available to fully 
explain the network of Jarriily day homes that they are establishing for, primarily^ 
iinfants and toddlers. The representative will also answer any questions you may 
^3ve. Cost wiii be about $56 per child per week, through payroll deduction. 

The number of spaces allocated to Blue^rqss ernplbyees Is limited and will be 
awarded to those who sign up first. Employees may enroll at the end of the 
rneeting k>:. Octdber 1 3. 

If you are interested in this program but are unable to attend the meeting, please 
hbtify Ann Nas!^. Persbhheli 669-6428, prior td Octdber 13. 

Through this prograrn, w'* hbpe to give bur emplbyees anbther alternative from 
which to select the best type of child Cc.re arrangement for their families. 



ECM/an' 

DISTRlBtlf ION: All Dailai Emfjloyees 
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A PUBLiCATIdM OF BLUE OflOSS AND BLUE SHIELD OF "TEXAS ^ MARCH 1983 



GHiM dare pilot project 
plaees Ghildren 'family-s^e' 





Valerie.BeSLleft^ of Child Care Dallas, coansels Sharonda Dirks on the new 
pilot program. 



An innovative, highly individualized 
child care pilot program will give 
Blue Gross and Blue Shield oflfecas 
employees an oppor^unl^^ to jJlace 
their cKlldren in home care settings. 

The program was announced 
^ast yean Ernplqyees who have signed 
ap for the prograni are now in the 
process of choosing the homes and 
caregivers for their chjldren. 
SjDOhsbred by Child Care 

A^'liJ^^d Way A^ehqy. t he pre 
gram is a national demonstration 
pnoject; four companies including 
Blue Cross and Blue Shieid of Tfexas 
are partlcipatinj^ locally. 

"it provides the same Kype of 
care that the child would receive in a 
home envirohrhent" explained Em- 
ployment Senior M Bonnie 
Dangel; coordinator of the project. 

Licensed and trained care- 
givers will taRe care of no more than 
four children each, ihcludihg their 
own. in their own homes. Th^ max- 
imum of four children includes a 
maximum of two infants. 



The w_ee_Rly fee of $49 includes 

meajs and snacks for the child. Care- 
givers ans recruited from areas rvhere 
tne r:rnpldyee lives, worte. or on the 
0^^^®^ to wqrK^ as th^ emplqyee re- 
quests. Caregivers are selected indi- 
vidually by_the employee prior to en- 
rollrnent of the child. 

Bonnie emphasized that this 

type of care would^orrtinarilv -. ^qt the 
employee $75 or m- . o 
thf. employee is getv.* 
quality care at a red^^ 

After the chM v . 
ca:. *br a short tine. Ghild v^are 
Dallas counselor will meet again 
with the ernplqyee to discuss satis- 
faction with the care provided and 
win continue to be available to an- 
swer any questions which msy 
come up. 

GhUd Care Dallas began this 
progretm out of a need for quality 
care for young children in the Dallas 
area, particular^ for parents who 
don't have the alternative of having 
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Peggy Can^. left, gets chiTd care Infon . 
tion frorn Diana Range. n€iht, ChildJCare 
DaLlos.Moth_ Sharonda and Peggy are 
Customer Service ^preseniatibes. 

the^hild cared for by a family 
member 

In addition, space in child 
care cisntere. especially for inrancs 
and toddlers, is scarce and costly. 
Also, it mgy not pnDvide the type of 
individual attention the parents _ 
vybiild prefer the child to have, "Farn- 
ily homes offer a natural, inti- 
mate setting in which your child can 
be curr^d for by the same person 
each day." according to Child Care 
Dallas, 

Bc3ed on interviews with inter- 
ested_emplbyees. Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield of T^as reserved 20 
spaces in the prqgrarn. To date. 15 
employees have signed up and Child 
Care Dallas is worl-dng with them to 
select homes, gj 



Siive a liuie each payday ai 
voLir credit union. 



Fon iNTEROrrtct cofincsroNocNcc onl y 



v^P^ TNE SOUTHLAND CORPORATiOiM 



DATE 
TO 



Septcniber 15. 1982 



REPLY BY: 



FnOM Dian Boyd, Corporate Personnel 

SUBJECT PILOT CHILD CARE PROGIU^ 

Dear 

As you know, ve are looking at a proposed employer-assisted 
child care program to assist employees in solving their child 
care problems and at the same time reduce absenteeism^ decrease 
turnover, and increase productivity. An integral part of the 
procedure is to have a meeting to explain more fully how the 
proposed program works and to dctermxne an interest. 

The employee (s) listed below has/have been identified as possible 
participants In our program. We respectfully request that he/she/ 
they be allowed to attend a meeting concerning the program. We 
will do our best to limit our meeting to the minimum amount of 
tittle possible. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 




Corporate Personnel 



mm 



P4ACE-ai^MHETINf^ 
North Wing Auditorium 



DATE/TIME 
Sept. 2bth, UiOQ p.m. 
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THE SOUTHLAND GORPOnATIOl 



DATE September 27, 1982 

TO All Employees Intcrected In Southland's 
Proposed Day Care Program 



REPLY OY: 



FROM Dian Boyd, Corporate Personnel 
SUBJECT Fblldw-up on Pilot Day Care Program 
Deal Fellow Employees: 

As a follow-up on the mieeting that was held September 20, 1982 you will 
find attached a summary of the information covered, 

I have requested that twenty-five (25) spaces be reserved for Southland's 
employees and their infants/toddlers i These spaces will be available on 
a_ first-come first-served basis. In order to reserve a space for your 
child » please fill but and return to me the request form below. 




Dian Boyd 



DB:bh 



1 would like to reserve space (s). 

I V70uid like to use reserved space(s) beginning ^ » 1983. 

My child will be - weeks/years bid. 



Hy home address is 



My work number is 

My home phone number is 

My name is 



Zip 



UMtrcAcn Lerrrn to o/vr suiuccr 
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Family day care f or your child 



Dlan Boyd 

As the price of child care goes up and its 
availability diminishes^ thejria ha ge me ht of 
Southland has become more concerned 
about the problems employees face in find- 
ing acceptable care for their children. 

To assist corporate office employees in 
solving their child care problems, the com* 
pahy will be participating in a unique mode! 
program with Child Care Dallas, formerly 
known as Child Care Assdciatidh of Metro- 
politan Dallas. 

The proposed employer-assisted care 
system is a program of high quality child care 
which is especially appropnate for infants 
and toddlers and is prbvioed by carefully 
selected, tt^ined and supervised-caregivers 
in the caregiversV own homes. Each care- 
giver will be recruited from areas where cor- 
porate office ernployees live, along their way 
to work, or near employees* worksite . 
depending on preference. 

The first homes^will be available in Janu- 
ary 1983. Child Care Dallas will arrange 
meetings during November and Decernber 
with each employee personally who wishes 
to enroll a child in the program to explore 
the needs and exp>ectatipns for child care. 
From that information, Child Care Dallas 
will refer those erhj>16v^es to caregivers who 
most closely match that employee s and 
child's needs. Each employee ivill have final 
approval of the caregiver who vwll care for 
tbeir cjiild After the child has been iri care a 
short time,^ one of Child Care Dailas* staff 
will nieet >wth the errijjlbvee to discuss their 
satisfaction with the care: The staff will con* 
tjnuci however,^ to _be avajlabfe to Answer 
any questions or to discuss any concerns 
t he pare nt may have. 

The costcf the care will be $49 p>er week 
pcj. child. This includes nniea^ and snacks 
that ordinarily occur daring regularly sched- 



uled hours of care; however, parents of 
babies dh fdrtriUla ahd/dr prepared baby 
food are asked to supply these. The fee is 
based dh enfdilment rather than attend- 
ance. 

We feel this system can be ah advantage 
for bur employees and their children be- 
cause of the stable, secure child care ar- 
rangements which are critical not bniy tb a 
child's development, but alsc to his parent's 
capacity to handle the bften conflicting 
demands of work life and family life: This 
service, hbwever, may not meet the needs of 
all working parents/employees soJ^rsonnei 
has purchased copies of REPORT CARD 
which is a guide to 335 Dallas area child care 
facilities, 

REPORT CARD includes preschool, kin- 
dergarten and elementary sch^l programs 
as well as before and after school care lor 
schpb!-agcd children. This book wil[ be 
made available to those parents looking for 
larger grbup situations, acaderruca^^^ 
programs, Montessori or religious based 
curriculums. Cost bf each program is 
pabiished: 

For more in|omatib^n abou^^ Care 
batias' propQsed^mpjayer- assisted pro- 
gram or REPORT CARD contact Dian 
Boyd, Corporate Personnel, at 828-7782. 



Cbrpbrate Connection Editors 

Executive Editor Bert, 559-0850 

News Editor Karen Milier. 7364 

Special Events Anita Trutna. 7220 

Sports Editor Mickey Negron, 7130 
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of Human Rciburcei 



FAMILY DAY HOME 

STANDARD BY Sf ANDARd EVAtiJATlON 



Form 2 
Aoguit 1 



Jjme of Facility 



Addreii of Facility 






Oiroctof and/br Bespbnsibiu Persons 


Date of Evaluation 


E3 Date of Current License, or K 
Q Date of Application V 





Standards marked by • do not 
require the presence of children. 



1000 ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 



a 
E 
o 
O 



- GL 

SI i 



Nbtaii and/or Obsarvations: 



1100 Organization 

1. • Owner submits application □ □ □ 

• Care giwer named □ □ □ 

• ear*?? giwer gives 3 references ........... □ □ □ 



□ 
□ 



□ 



1200 Gener^il Administration 

1. t^cen$5^ available ................. C) □ 

2. • Minimum standards available .......... □ □ 

3. Department notified of serious bccufrehce, 
abuse/neglect □ □ □. 

4. • Owner affirms that any employee or other 

per»Oh under indictment or against whom ah 
official criminal comjolaint is returned will be 
reassigned or removed from contact with 
children □ □ □ □ 



1300 Enrol Imeht 

1. Enrol tment agrcenrient with required infor- 

mation for each child □ Q □ • Q 

2. • No racial discrimination □ □ □ Q 



1400 Records 



1. 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. 


Daily attendance records (three mbhths) . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. 


Affirmation that complete financial records 


















□ 




4. 


Records available to Department during 












houa of operation 











i 



dm 



1 
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itwidards inif feed by • do not 
0 PERSONNEL 



% 
I 

i 

i 

I 

I 

I 
I 



I I 



i 
3 



2160 

1; < 
2. < 



3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 



9. 
10. 



Staff Qualif icatiohs and Responsibilities 
I Caregiver 18+, read and wrife . . . • • • j 
I Care giver has not been convicted within 
previous 10 years of offenses covered in 
standards ........... ^ i :* • • 

i Care giver subrhits required Information to 
Dcpartmcht . . . ... ... • • - • • v • 

i Care giver responsible for standards. Care 
giver or responsible adolt at facility . . 
Corhplctc personnel records maintained 
i Care giver able to handle responsibility 
• No person having contact with children 
convicted within previous 10 years of of- 
fenses covered in standards . . : . . . . 

Persons whose behavior or health status 
endangers the children not allowed at the 
facility .. ................. • 

i Persons have T6 exam ............. 

Staff relate well with children ......... 



2200 Staff-Child Ratio 



1. 
2-3. 
4. 
5. 



No more than six children uhdier age 14 
Staff-child ratio met 



I- 



1 

J 



o 
Z 



□ □ □ □ 



Children not out 



□ 


B 


□ 


□ 


□ 


G 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


- - 

□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 



Form 7 



NbtM ae«d/or ObttffvafidrM: 



3000 BUItbiNG, 6ROUNDS, AfSlO EQUIPMENT 



3100 Spaca 

1. • Thirty square feet of Indoor space 

2. • Outdoor play area 



3200 Furnishings 

1. • Wdrtcing telephone with listed number 

2. Resting equipment for each child . . 



3300 Equipment 

Appropriate, sufficient indoor and outdoor 
equipment and materials available 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Drarviattc play 
Larqe muscte 
Minipulativft . 
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□ 


□ 


□ 


B . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


B . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


B 


□ 


□ 


□ 


B 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


B 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


B 


□ 


□ 


□ 


B 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


B 


B 


□ 


□ 


B 


B 








Ini 



&t«ndardt marked by • do not 

r«qair0 tlie'presanoi of childrtn, - - 1 

.2 .2 • 

E I E < ^ 

3400 Tbiietihg Arrangements 3 zu z z Nom snd/or Otarvitioht: 

1. Bathroom and toilet equipment adequate 



Fori 



40DO FIRE, SANlTATIdiM, AMD SAFITY 



4100 


Fire 










1. 




First responsibility is evacuation of children . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. 


• 


Annual fire inspection ............. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. 




Fire drilis every 3 months ........... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. 


• 


House structure permits exit ........ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a. 


• 


Over one story approved 


□ 


□ 


□ 




b. 


• 


Two doors on different sides ....... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. 




Doors open easily .............. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


• 


Doors and pathways clear 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. 


• 


Heating devices not fire hazards ...... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ - 


6. 


• 


Combustible material kept away from heat 














sources ................ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 



4200 Sanitatiori 



1. 


• Annual sanitation inspection 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. 


# BuilcMng. grounds, arid equipment cleaned 












□ 


□ 


□ 


3. 


• Adequatie lights ventilation, and heating . . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. 


• Adequate water supply 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. 


# Garbage kept in cbhtaihers. with tight lids, 
away from areas used by children, removed 












□ 


□ 


□ 


6. 


Home free of insects and rodents 


n 


□ 




7. 


Staff and children wash hands 


□ 


□ 


□ 



□ 



□ 
□ 



4300 Safety 

1. • Building, grounds, and equipment safe and in 

_ food repair .. .. ^ ............ 3 □ □ Q 

i. • Electrical outlets covered ........... £3 □ □ □ _ 

b. • Electric fans and heaters out of children's 

rea* _ . ^ . ..... ....... □ □ Q Q _ 

c. • Window air conditioners screened O □ □ 
• Stairs and porches over 2 feet have rnilings . □ □ □ Q 

•• • Stationary outdoor equipment dnchored . . □ Q □ □ 
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SUndarcfe markird by • do not 
I niqiiiri the presahci of (Shildrtn. 



I I 



E 



M « 

zS z 



If) • Yard dry and safe □ □ □ 

IflJ No explbdiiig or shooting toys □ Q Q 

(h) • No poisonous materials oh toys, furnishings, Q Q [Zl 

orequipnieht □ □ □ 

• No toxic !<iiH<tance$ acce5<ibie to children . □ CI □ 



I 

s 



o 
2 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



Form 21 



Notts ind/or Obtmatiom: 



»00 PHYSICAL HEALTH 

5100 Health Requirements for Children 

1. Health statement prior to admission for each 

child □ □ □ 

2. Annual health statement for each child . . . Q □ [□ □ 

3. Home complies with Isws, rutes, and regula- 
tions regarding immunization of children . . D □ □ □ 



4. 


Children tested for TB according to recom* 












mendatlon of Texaii Department of Health 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5200 


Illness and Injury 










1. 


111 child not admitted 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. 


Illness handled to protect all children . . . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a. 


Ill child separated on cot, parents called, 












child closely watched 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. 


First aid givieh, crtiergehcy medical care 












obtained when heeded 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. 


Admission or readrnission after contagious 












disease according to recomrnerdations of 












Texas Department of Health 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. 


l-irst aid supplies handy ar>d guide posted- - - 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5300 Medications 










1. 


Medication given as required by standard 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. 


Medicines out of children's reach ...... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. 


Refrigerated medicine separated from food « 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. 


Medicine retijrned or disposed of ...... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


5400 Emergency Ftione Numbers 










1; • Emergency phone numbers posted ...... 


□ 


□ 




o 


2; 


Parents', physicians telephone numbers ac- 














□ 






n 
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Standirils miricfd by •do riot 
rtquiri tH« prmnei of childrtn. 



I 



M 

a ^ "a 
E 

9 « o :5 
O ZU 2 



1 

a 
-3 



Fori 



Z 



Ndfin and/or Obiirviiiidhi: 



S5CK) Ahimais 

1. • Anirrals vaccinated . □ □ □ 

2. * House and yard free of stray animals . . . . Q CD Q 



□ 
□ 



6000 FOOD SERVICE AND NUTRITION 

6100 FockJScrvict 
\, All food and drink sdf2, stored, prepared, 
distributed, and served in a safe and sanitary 
_ way □ □ □ □ 

2. • Cleaning supplies clearly marked and separated 

3. Single use items discarded after use. Wash- 

|ble items washed after each us& ^ : ^ ^ 

4. Children encouraged but hot forced to eat . Q Q Q O 

6200 Nutritidh 
1. Horne ensures nutritional well-being of child 
d. Regular rheals and snacks . cO O Q Q 

b. if food brought by child does hot rheet 
requirements, home supplies additional food 

necessary . .Q Q Q Gl 

c. Special diets approved in writing by a phy$i* 

cian □ □ □ □ 



7000 ACTIVITIES 

7100 Operation 

1. Activities suited to ages, interests, and abili* 

ties of the children . . □ Q □ □ . 

1. Supervised hap ................. S Q Q □ • 

b. Otitdbbr play and indoor quiet and active 

ictlvlties □ Q □ S 

2. Safety ensured on field trips O Q 
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1 



C(|airt the prestnce bi chiidrtri. 



Fofm20>2 



I 



E e E < ^ 

-O O O ^ O - . 

U 2 O Z Z NoiH arid/or Obttfrvations : 



_ 7200 Discipline arid Guidarice 

II. Prbnibtes sclf.discipline and good behavior .H S H □ 

2. Nb harsh, cruel, br unusual puntshrrient . . .O Q El Q 

a. No shakirig or hittirig; no spanking of chil- 

I drchuriderS □ □ □ □ 

b. Written pdlicy. »f spanked, meets require- _ _ 

rnerits ....... □ □ □ □ 

c. No child placed in locked room Q □ □ □ 

id. Children riot shamed □ □ □ Q 

No abusive or profarie language Q □ □ □ 

Puriishmcrii riot associated with food, naps, 

toilet training □ □ □ □ 



7300 Infant and Toddler Care 

1. Infants under 18 rtiohths in safe place . . . . □ □ D Q 

2. Irifarits riot left alone □ Q Q □ 

2. • Cribs for irifaritx who cariribt clirnb □ □ Q □ 

4. Irifariti talked to, held, arid played with . . . □ C Q □ 

5. Outside crib tirrie a.rri. arid p.m □ [~] Q □ 

6. Awake irifants left iri cribs for no longer than 

briehbur □ □ □ □ 

7. Fcedirig bottles marked □ □ Q Q 

8. Irifarits have approved diet plan O Q B □ 

9. Infants urider 6 months held while bottle fed 

10. Ilifarits ribt held for feeding fed safely and ; 

. comfbrtably □ □ Q □ 

11. Diapers chariged promptly . E O Q □ 

a. ApprbpriatiB djaper changing suf face Q D 3 O 

b. Individual washcloths and tbvvels or dis- 

pb»ble towlettes . □ B Q S 

c. Sbiled br wiBt cloth diapers promptly rinsed.E! O S 3 
Cbritaihers fbr used diapers ciearied daily . . .S E 3 D 

7400 Children Needing Special Care 

Recorrirtieridc tions followed for child with 

special needs 3 

7500 Eyeriirig and Night Care 

1. # Evening/riight care fire and safety standards 

met 

2. Staff awake until children are asleep .... .3 

3. Opportunity to bathe .Q 

4. Child has cot with mattress and pillow . . .EH 
^- • Pillows and mattresses have wasriabic protec* 

tive coverings Q 
^* Each child has own clean linens and cover Q 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 



7600 Water Activities 



1. splashing and wadinq pools: ....... 


. .□ 




□ 


□ 


a. • brained ar^d cleaned after each use . . . 


. .n 


□ 




□ 


b. • Stoied out of children's reach ...... 


. .□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. Use supervised a» requited by staodaid . 


. .□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 



a* 9 inclosed by a G fbut fence: gates locked 

when not in use; macHincry rbbrris locked .□□DC] 
b. 'J» Maintained accciding to Department ^ of 

^ Health standiirds □ □ □ □ iOo 

ERIC 



_ I 

"Stiwdardf marked by • do not i § 5 

rtquiK« thi prestnca of children. S S 1 

t it i % 

c. • EndugH lifesaving equ;prhcht . . 

d. Certified lifeguard on duty ........... □ □ □ 



NotM •nnd/or Ofa»«rv«iiont: 



7700 Traniportation 

1. Children safely seated when vehicle in mo^ 

tion □ □ □ □ 

2. Children loaded and unloaded safely . □ □ □ □ 

3. • First aid ^it in vehicle . . . • 

□ □ □ □ 

4 Open back oi truck not usRd for transporting 

dt^ildren □ □ □ □ 
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GHItD ESBE JAttAS 

FAMILY DAT H0HE ASSESSMENT PRSFItE 



le^of earegiver: Date of Initial Assessment: 


I. ENVIRONMENT 


INiTIAh 


FOLLOW-UP 


A. INuUUK 


ASSESSMENT 


There is a special "children's" play space which is warm, inviting 
— afld^attractive. 






A quiet "private" place is easily accessible to each child. 






Areas of the house are open for children to move freely. 







There is adequate space for each child to rest/nap. 







Cribs are spaced so that infants cannot climb into another crib. 






Low shelves or containers are used for toys when not in use. 




- - 


A container is provided for each child to Reep her special things. 






Space is organized to meet the developmental needs of the children. 







Home is well lighted. 






There is adequate ventilation {heating/eobling). 







Materials and equipment are in good repair. 






B. OUTDOOR 




Outdoor play area is fenced. 






Outdoor equipment is in good repair. 






Splintered, rusted or otherwise broken, unsafe equipment is removed 
from play space. 






Plan of outdoor space permits variety of activities to include: 
water, digging, and messy-activities; 






Climbing, crawling, and sliding; 






Riding and hauling; 







red upon initial assessment. Other standards must be met once children are in care. _ - 
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CHILD CARE DALLAS 
FAMILY DAY HOME ASSESSMENT PROFILE" 



le Df Earegiver: Date of Initial Assessment: 


1, till IKUnrltlil 


IMTTTM 


FOLLOW-UP 


A. INDOOR 


ASSESSMENT 


ijicrc id a bpcuiai cni iQrcii b piajr spdCc wnic.i 15 warm} inviting 
— and attractive^ 






A quiet "private" place is easily accessible to each child. 






Areas of the house are open for children to move freely. 






-- - - - - ______ .J 

There is adequate space for each child to rest/nap. 






Cribs are spaced so that infants cannot climb into another crib. 






Low shelves or containers are used for toys when not in use. 






A container is provided for each child to keep her special things. 






Space is organized to meet the developmental needs of the children. 






Home is well lighted. 






There is adequate ventilation (heating/cooling). 






Haterials and equipment are in good repair. 






B. OUTD0DR 


Outdoor play area is fenced. 






Outdoor equipment is in good repair. 






Splintered, rusted or otherwise broken, unsafe equipment is removed 
frofn play space, 






Plan of outdoor space permits variety of activities to include: 
water, digging, and messy activities; 




Ud — 


Glimbing^ crawling, and sliding; 






Riding and hauling; 







iinhn-4fli t^A4-^cc&«#M — ftthpia— c^;»riHAwU rriiict >iP iript hrirp rhilHrPri Arp in rArp. 
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4. ENVIRONMENT 
B. OUTDOOR (continued) 

Creative activities. 


INITIAL 
ASSESSMENI 


FOLLOW-UP 


Materials are changed in response to chiVdren's .nterests or to 
stimulate and enhance plaj, 






There is a convenient storage space for outdoor equipment and 






C. SAFETY 


The home and equipment are arranged so the total environment used 
by tfie-chi' Id ren is safe. 






Gates or other drotective barriers arp iispd whprp nppp^Qaru 




1 


Safety locks are used where household cleaners, yard sprays, drugs, 
and other dangerous substances are stored. 







There is a well-sthrkpd first aid icit anH thprmf^jnpfpr 




- 


Careaiver demonstrates khowledde of first aid. 







Caregiver demonstrates knowledge of treatment of serious injuries. 






There is a plan of action for child with rising temperature, rash, 
vomiting, continuoti,s diarrhea, or other signs of serious illness. 






Children who have fever, rash, vomiting, or other signs of severe 
illness are not acceixted for care. 






There are clear guidelines, agreed to by parents, for accepting 
children who are ill. . 






Information about illness is communicated to parents of other 
children in care. 






Medications (both prescription and non-prescription) are given 
only with written parental permission. 






Emergency numbers are posted near the telephone. 






There is a plan for care of other children during ah emergency. 






There is a plan for emergency transportation to hdspital/clihic. 






Seat belts, infant and/or toddler seats are used when children 
are being transported in the ear. 






Good health habitf are practiced and taught to children (hand- 
washing, brushing teeth, etc.). 






Heals are planned to meet nutritional needs of young children. 
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i. FNViR0NMENT 

E. SAFETY (continued) 


INITIAL 
ASSESSMENT 


FOLLOW-UP 


Efforts are Jade te limit the amount of refined sugar and food 
additives (i.e. orange juice instead of ^ncbj. 






Pk^DCh "fnnnc (antic ifano4*aKioc milt n4*/< I r*nMi«n^ 

rrebii roous ^cyg^^ vegetaoieS} Truit juices iniiKj etc.^ are served. 






irierc ib a piaii lor natural uisasters^ kc. tornaQoeS) Tioouing^ etc^' 






II. BEVEtOPMFNT 
A. EMOTIONAL 




Qrganizatien of daily schedule - there is a consistent sequence of 
daily activities. 






fxUUtlilcb arc TIcAlOlc dd ilcCcddary* 







The daily retitine inel odes time for arrival, indoor and outdoor 
play periedSi eating, napping, special activities, and departure. 






Children's TV viewing is limited to two hours per day and 
restricted te children's programs. 







Children participate In family life activities in age appropriate 
ways (help with snack preparation, set table, put toys away, etc) 






Children bave experiences outside of the day home {walks, go to 
park br library ^ etc.) 






Thp inHlVlrlfMl HH'f'fDrDnrDC ^nA noortc nir oarh rhilrl a^d v*acnnnAaA i-A 
IMC 1 iiu 1 V 1 iiua 1 u 1 1 1 CI ciiitfCo aiiu iiccuo ui cuLii Liiiiu die rcbUOnucQ tO. 






A rp;)Qnn;9h1p ;ininfinf* nf rhilHIitp hph?iDinr ^rronfari 
n icaouiiauic aiiiuuiiL ui viiiiici live uciiaviui aLLcULcu. 






There is ne physical ptinishment, verbal abuse, shaming, or 
rejection ef a child .^liese behavior is being limited 






Children are allowed to express a range of erriotions. 






Others who live In the home or visit frequently enjoy and interact 
appropriately with the children. 






Snacks/meals are pleasant with positive conmunication. 






Caregiver is involved with children the majority of the time. 






Affection and warmth are offered in words and actions. 




1.14 


Caregiver patiently listens to children and answers questions. 






Caregiver tells children what they «2 do. 
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n. DEVELOPMENT 


IHITIAb 


cni 1 nuilD 
rULLUW-Ur 


A. EMOTIONAL (continuei) 


ASSESSMENT 


Specific praise is used to recognize positive behavior (i.e.: "You 
put the boolc riqht where it belongs.") 






Caregiver distinguishes between unacceptable behavior and child 
(i.e. "You must not hit John" vs. "You are a bad boy/) 






Inappropriate behavior is stopped firmly, calmly, and consistently 
in an age appropriate manner. 






B. PHYSICAL 




Caregiver provides a-c^lming transition period (quiet play, story) 
before napping. _ 






Children's Inaividual "getting read for sleep" needs (special 
object, ritual patting) are known. 






Infants are held while being bottle fed. 






Weaning is done gradually. 






Good nutritional practices are niodeled. 






Children are urged to taste all foods, but hot required to finish. 






As children become able to feed themselves they are encouraged to 
do so. 






Children's readiness for toilet training is known. 






Children's efforts towards bowel and bladder control are praised. 






Gentle reminders at appropriate times are given to children 
being trained. 






There is no shaming, embarrassment, or punishment for toileting 
accidents. 






C._ COGNITIVE 

In addition to the normal contents of any home, the following 
should be provided: 


A supply of varied consumable materials available to children 
(paper, craydhs, fihyerpaints); 






A supply of varied permanent materials sufficient for the number of 
children in care(bookSi puzzles* manipulative toys, jiushSpull tovsj. 






Materials are appropriate to age groups in size and complexity; 






Materials reflect the family life styles ^nd ethnic groups of 
children represented in the day home. 






15 
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ii» [/LVLCUrriLri 1 


INITIAL 


FOLLOW-UP 


e. eeSNJTlVt (contintied} 


--- ASSESSMENT 


Lanyuai|c ucvc lupfiiciit. 15 ciicDura9cu cnrougn storieSi woru Qci^^S? 
action songs, and other verbal activities. 






Opportunity to look at and become familiar with books and be read 
to every day. 






The opportunity is prespnted to engage in manipulative play and 
practice new skills. 






Opportunities for dramatic play and make believe are presented. 






A vanety of musical instruments, record or tape player, records & 
tapes appropriate to age level interests of children are available. 






Natural macerials and materials from the child's own home are an 
important part of the program. 






Opportunities for the chiloreh to; create, scribble, draw, paint, 
construct, cut, glue* etc* 






III. CAREGIVER-PARENT REtATIONSfliPS . 


Cdrimuhicates daily with parents (Informal discussion about child's 
day, progress, interests ^ etc) 


1 

I 




Uses phone calls and/or sets aside timr for occasional parent 
Visits" to discuss child's progress, /nutual concerns & futare pl^ns,. 






Collaborates closely with parents to coordinate approach to: 
toilet trainings 






leaning; 






Food transitions; 






Self-help skills; 






Intake; 






Departure, 






Children's "home routines" are known. 






When "home routines" can hot be followed^ alternate plans are 
discussed and agreed tipoh with parents. 






Respect for the child''' family is communicated: positive references 
to family are made during the day. 




118 


Children are encouraged to talk about their parents. 






Children are helped to make transitions to home at end of the day. 
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FAMILY DAY IIOMK SOCIAL STUDY SUMMARY 



The Family hjiy Homo Soci;il ISludy Summ.-iry Ir, Ihtehdcd to be a synopsis 
of ail ll\Q ftiidinj;5 rcJiultlh/'. from the inlcrviows you ' ve h,i(!, the documents 
gntherc'd ;ind inspocLidns cbiicluc ted. The home study should .iddrcsjs (at a 
minimum) the following topics. 

1* Family Composition 

a. All adults living In thr homo, their names, ages and relation- 
ship to ohe another. 

b« Names and ages of all children In the home. 

c. If the prospective caregiver ts married, the length of the 
marriage ^^nd her hashnnds occupation. 

d. The family's reaction to the wife/mother's desire to become a 
family day home cnregivcrt 

Ci everall '-tone" of the family. 

2« iiome 

s. Description of the home. 

b. Ovefal 1 condition of the home: indoors and outdoors. 
c» Identification of primary play space. 

3, Motivation 

a* The prospective family day home caregiver's motivations for 

co'^ing for children, 
b. Her understandings related to our relationship to her home. 



4. Results of Licensing Requirement Study 

?• is previous training or experience? 

bi What did references reveal? 

c. What is the condition of the prospective caregiver ' s 
health? her family? 

d. Did fire/health inspections identify deficiencies? How were 
they corrected? 

e. Whrt were the results from the Standard by Standard evaluation? 

5. Evaluation 

a. Strengths of the jprbspective Family day home caregiver; 

b. Weaknesses of the prospective family day home caregiver, 
(areas which training is needed) 

c. Limitations of home; Ages of children to place in the home, 
dcvblopinentnl stage or type of children which this home is 
appropriate/ inappropriate • 
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APPENDIX L 



RICHARP^N DAILY mm Fridiy feotior 21, iijj 



era 



CMld care tffort looking for homei 

Fr^am teams corprntim, working pamts with smtitute moth 

•wkliSjMMitt, tubitituto motlFeri and corpora- iwlion. f "d inroin.oui ui« m nuw. bi iooe. among them Blu« Croat aod 

£?S^sSE£s:,S'""^ ..ss'sss^Ags; ^^•^^*p*.'Sr^""'*"'"'*'* 

^^^m iiiiiii^ mmm^^ 

^ts^mrms^f^ ^•^'-'^^ is^stHilEi 

oL ur. TM. c. ii j. Total coit per child ia 171 n wmS. Parenta Dav .jnBMj«n«s 

Child Cfxa Dallaa. a.Ublafaad in 1601 to clra |«g of the total and the corporation, for which Sae ChUdr.n. P.j. JA 




CMltaued frois Pate lA P^m m nninm babiaa, Ma. 
cf p«opb who yiait each boot it & » and tSa avatata 

a WM* par chdd. aavaral dollw baa teSSM,- ah. 
ttaotheibiiijiatfllhtSaRlehiirf. 

aon.^prtS Dallaa area for dry^^ ^^ Tm cotpoeationa inianatad in 
in prii«t» homei, KO. Rania aiid. ^ P"!^' ^ Eid. "art tba bnaa 
UK] i&la baa made aooc tlay^ Mwialaa day-can m wa iaaua 
mothera lalatant to aignup for the ttg haw nUtibla am- 

^i«ifSp 01* lawiBi bacauaa ef i ^ 

She Mid the pngtm Jaaudaa caw pjoWim" J.J^ J 

. Sl..'^''"^" I" ^HDna-baaed dii B mow practi- 

0 b^Z^J'^^^^ f for inployara than e4«Si 

^ cHld MI. Ployin Si* no conatnictfoo coati 

ttch ^y-care Boaar eu eari <l«^cHytoiiieatthanMaofampjoy- 
foriwoehildrenundirtteaia dftTO HCLahaadd. """P'oy 
5.. E2*S«yBbdill^..Jiirt^^ 
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'mi grant taints 



infant, toddler care 



A federaL grant providing ''quaUiy tare.** 
quali^ cire for children of par- ''We wint to litMir ftom motfa- 

entB Who for oim of fi^ Ur- ^ who ara in^reited in kaepixig 

gated corporations ' wai infiBHt« and toddjag," Mi^ pgng ii 

umounced Mdnd^ iy <2h3d aa&L_JKr ielepfeme number is 

(^ Pallia, a United 630.7911. ^ 

•flSSata. ^ Catlad^cirjidrate Initiate 

The ^GO mimott gmit from Cara. ^ pro>ct> loto 

the federal Department of goal is to provide high quality 

Haaitfa aad Human Servicee pro- caif in day homiii the manager 

vklee a^^^^^stive funds fsxf aaid* 

tha donoitftntibn P^j^si^ said _ Cbj^oratiohs involved indude 

Diana Rangi, project manager Bltu Crau/Blue Shield^ South- 

^'^nmts wiU pay tto ^u vy tand, LiterFint J^nk JFtepublic- 

tiie day mothenk CostJto parents Bank and Mer^dle Btt^. 

wiU_be_|49 pet week^** she said. _ ''We wmt applicatibhs from 

Compttaide ore for inftnti and prapKtive day mothen and will 

toddlers runs in the $68-106 begin placing dtildren by-end 

range for what Ms« Range called of the week," Ms. Range said. 
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. The Dallas White Rc»cker 
tHURSbAir, DECEMBER 23, 1982 




gram 
house mothers 



A l<willjr*bai9d _ national 
pilot day-care progratii 
needs support in the White 
Rode area, a Child Care 
Dallas ofH^ said. 
_ _A_ noh-profit United. Way 
agenQT, Child^Care Dallas 
^^'^ chosen, from 5000 
applicants as_the model of 

rr s broker system in which 
the agency hejpf fMrahts 
^j^rppnate child care 
from existent- ^iximunity 
r^^>*''cea. ^_hil4__Care is 
iookbg for mothers with m 
ilifut of toddler to can for 
three children aged three 
and under in tiieif own 

hbuMS. 

Forty-five per cent of alj 
women with chitdran^ um 
^e six are working* putting 
preschool^diildrenjn nc^^f 
s«*yiOBs. accord- 
ing to the agency. Eighty- 
four j>er^ _cent of Texas' 
working mothers are work- 
ing out of economic 
necessity^ ud an estimated 
31,000 _ Texas prmhoolefs 
^ Jl^ft jdwae tp gnd tor 
themselves while their par- 
ents work. 

Child Care DaQas has 
received ffrants for a 
two-yetf staxl^^ period for 
toys, equipment and admin- 
'^^rllPlf _fpr the__pft^ect 
Working mothers are to pay 
^^_P*t week J4> have thw 
children k>ok»d after in this 
personaiind iyiiim, th^ 
to be established vW.'*be^ 



self-supporting rad actuarily 
sound, as _a respohae to 
federal cutbacks. 

iiottse mothefs^^ho will 
take in the children will 
receive $44 per child, fwr 
with training, equip- 
ment and food providcKi by 
the igeji^. Hoiue mbUim 
in White Rock are now being 

soug^. - 

__ChU^_Care is also seeBng 
the support of cdrpdratidhs 
^ Sew_ ^stem to 

refer working family em- 
ployee to the day^ care 
^atetn. Corporations- that 
have joined include South- 
land Corporation, Blue 



CroM. Blue Shield and 
Repubhc^ank of Texas. 

Diana Range of Child Care 
Paiias says that Child Care 
homes have been found in 
lUchardsbn, Garland and 
Mesquiie. and will be 
°P*n^ JjL_ January, Mrs. 
Range hopes co open 36 
day homes by^ May 1983, 
serving i25 families. 

Offices for the dembnstire: 
pi^ect_ wUl be opened 
by Jan. 3. Anyone interested 
in li«coniing a hbusel mother 
is urged to cail Diana Range 
atJ^7921. 

__ Child Care Dallas was 
founded in 1901 by wdmeh 
whose names are still heard 
around Dallas: Tenison, 
Sanger, l^wther. Dealey, 
Everts, Harris and Jalonick. 
to provide day care and 
kihder^rten to the children 
of East and North Dallas and 
the Cotton Mills District. 
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COURSE GUIDE 
CD-100 
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Early Childhood Programs 
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Spring 198 
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Training for Child Care Dallas 
Con^oratc Initiative Cliild Care Prograan 



en- 3 00 Directecl Participation in 
fiar ly ChiicHiood Prog nuns 



Course Procedures 



TJiis course provides 30 hours of training for family day home caregivers. 

Activities in completing this one-credit course provide observation and 

participation experiences and activities with young cliildren and family 
day home caregivers. 



Activities include: 

- 6 hours. of observation eind participation at two (2) Child Care Dallas 
Family Day Homes. ' 

- Written assignments to complete the objectives relating to observation 
at the family day homes. 

- Seminar/iVbrkshop participation, activities, and assignments. 

- Viewing and listening to audio-visual presentations. 

- Participating in group discussions. 

'riie bbscrvatibn-participation and witten assigrmients equal 10 hours of 
instruction.. Tlie Tour Saturday seminar/worksliojxs oh Ap^ 9th, April 23rd, 
M'ly 7th, and M:iy 14th, 1985 equal 20 Iiours of ih-ciass instruction. 
TOe Saturday seniinar/worlcshops will be hold at the Brookhavcn l\'ircnt-Child 
Study Center (Building G) on the Brookhaven College campus from 9:00 a.m, to 
2:00 p.m. 

Your ep-lOO gnulc will be based on^t^^^ observations, witten 

assighincnts and seminar/workshop participation activities us assigned by 
your instiTictor, Hilda Liim. 

If assistance is needed in comnlctin<i tlic obiectivcsi please call Hilda Linn at 
620-4144 or Nfcirjie NolJoy at 620-4146. 
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GUIDELINES FOR COMPLETING THIS COURSE 



Before observing at family day homes, read thrdugh the 
objectives and the observation-participation assignments 
in the course guide. 

Using a dictionary/ define all terms you find unfamiliar 
or new to ybta. 

Arrange observations of family day homes through Child Care 
Dallas Corporate Initiative Child Care Program Staff. 

Complete six hours of observation at two family .day homes. 

Complete observation-participation written assignments. 

Participate in the 20 hours of seminar /workshop instruction 
at Brbokhaveri College. 

Written assignments will be graded and returned to you 
upon completion of the course. 
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OVERVIEW OF OBSERVATION SKILLS 



Observation skills are important for both observers and 
caregivers. Watching children provides useful clues about their 
heeds and development. The observer sees child development 
principles and theories in action. Alert caregivers continually 
watch children's reactions to each other ^ to adults, and to their 
environment. Based on such observations, more successful activit: 
routines, and guidance can be planned. • 

Objective recording avoids using "gudgment words" like "pretl 
"bad," or "happy." These words assign the observer's meaning to_ 
the child's actions. An observer avoids judging or putting a val\ 
on the_ child's actions. An observer only writes down what is 
actually seen. 

- Remember you are a guest in the caregiver's home. 

- Observe professional ethics by remembering the confidential 
nature of your observation. 

- Be professional in your observation by having your own pen/penc 
paper, hotebook/clipboard and course guide. 

- ebncentrate oh listening and seeing what is happening during yc 
observation . 

Remain inconspicuous, interacting with caregiver and/or childre 
only as often as necsssary to complete your assignment. 

bo not discuss the children with the caregiver in the children' 
presence. 

Remfember this is only a three, hbiar observation^ avoid being 
judgmental. 

Remember the caregiver's primary responsibility is to the 
children in her care. Please do not expect her to discuss _ 
your assignments or give you advice on setting up your family 
day home during this visit -i 
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OBJECTIVES 



ftfter completing the family day home observations, you should be able to: 



identify and discuss the caregiver ' s characteristics and 
responsibilities. 

Discuss how a caregiver's behavior influences a young child's 
total development. 

Identify. the importance of a caregiver's understanding each child's 
individual needs and developmental stage. 

identify routines necessary for the cafe of young children. 

Identify ways to insure a safe and healthy einvirbnment for 
young children. 

Identify appropriate indoor and outdoor environments for young 
children i 

Identify age-appropriate toys and equipyaent for young children. 

identify nutritious r weii-ba-ianced meals -and snacks which are 
appropriate for young children. 
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eb-lee OBSERVATlbN-PARTICIPATlbN ASSIGNMENTS 



After pbservirig at each family day home for 3 hours ^ 
describe specific caregiver characteristics ahd/bir 
responsibilities that you bbserydd , (Use the attached 
information sheet "Family Day Home Caregiver..." to guide 
ybti in answering this assignment i) 



Write a rep»brt after each observation, discussing the 
following; 

- What child/adult ratio did you observe ? 

- What were the ages of the children? 

- What routines did you observe? Give an example 
of each. 

(routines include : 

toileting 

hand-washing 

eating times 

rest/nap tiroes 

arrival/departure times 

transition times--activities 
that move children from 
one activity to another) 

- What specific ways were the f day homes arranged to 
allow for children's activities? 

- What activities were available for the children? 

- What age-appropriate toys and equipment were available 
for the children? 

- How did you feel while doing this observation? 



(a) Before you observe at the family day home^ list as many 
ways as possible to child-proof a home and list as many 
ways as possible to chxld-proo^^ yard^ 

(b) Discuss how many of these were done at the family 
day homes you observed. 
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GD-lOO OBSERVATION-PARTICIPATION ASSIGNMENTS continued 



(a) After observing at each family day hoine, describe, the 
caregiver's behavior and interaction with_ the children 
during itiealtJ.rne . Include the, menu as well as what_ the 
caregiver did to make the meal relaxed arid erijbyable. 

(b) Describe the caregiver's behavior and interaction during 
bottle-feeding time. 

(c) Describe the children's behavior during mealtime and/or 
bdttle-f eedirig time * 



After observing at each family d^y home, describe one event, 
activity or happening involving a child that you would like to 
remember. Include the sequence of events, why this impressed 
you, and any other information you would like to share. 
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A mu]sY DAY \im\ miwcimi is aiili! to- 



-Provide for onch chi.ltl accdnlinji to tiiat child's developmentnl st:ij;e ;md 
individual needs. 

-Be sensitive to children's Tenlings arid ideas. 

"Listen attentively to children in oi-der to understand what they are 
saying arid thinkin:<. 

-GbmmtHiieate with children in a larij>uage arid manner cnildren understand. 

-Relate to both eliildrcn arid adults with understanding and concern. 

-lie einotionaliy rcsporisive^ taking pleasure in children's successes 
and being supportive during their troubles and failures. 

-Exercise maturity and control without being threatening. 

-fla^ntain patience and consistency with children throughout the day. 

-Have sufficient scamina and agility to meet demands of rtaining a 
family day hdnic. 

-Maintain arid. be responsible for her o\m health arid the health of 
Iter b\vri fajiiily. 

-Help cliildren to eat properly through a positive attitude and cheerful 
surroundings, 

-Moot childrcri^s riceds without sacrificing all her own and her 
family's needs. 

-Establish rcl at iomdiips witji parents wliich facilitate the free flow 
of information about their children's lives. 

-Communicate and interact Avith parents iri ordrir to understand arid 
consider their values for their children and the priority of those 
values. 

-Create, an atmdsj>iicrc_ through example arid attitude where it is 
riatural and acvxptable to express reelings, both positive and negative 
(such as love, sympntliy, enthusiasm, pain, Trustration, loneliness, 
anger, or disrgreemerit.) 

-Hold Jirid toucn children in such n way as to convey respect and, when 
ai)proj)r J at e , a T 1 cct ion. 

- In tcxprct children's bch?^ to others in ways which roster under- 
.standing and cooperation while accepting children's need to work 
oiit tlicir own Uirforencos. ' 




-listablish rcasohaj'lc rules ;md limits wliich arc uiulcrstbocl and upheld 
by both children and adults. 

-TUentify mid use tlie strengths and talents oF parents, i^ixnng tlicni 
every pdsr.iblc dppdrtiihity to participate in and enrich the children's 
proKr;un. 

-Incdi-j^oratc sbiiie dF bach F;iiiiily*s culture (Food, langiuyc, music 
and celebration oF holidays) into the children's program in order 
td oFFer cdntinuity between home and day home. 

"I'femonst rate respect For diFFering Family needs^ values and customs. 

"IdentiTy possible saFety or health Jiazards and take the necessary 
steps to eliminate them. 

4laihtaih light, ventilation and temperature at the best pdssible levels. 

-Organize the home so that the children can be anprdpriatcly responsible 
for the care of belongings and materials and for their individual 
health needs. 

"Arrange the day home td alldw For children's need Tor activity 
and inoveniont as well as quiet times. 

-teach sound llealth arid safety practices and serve as a model to the 
children. 

-Verify that each child has Fulfilled appropriate health requirements 
arid keep npprbpriate health records. 

-Respond calmly in emergency situations and take neco5;^aTy action. 

-Provide nutritious, well-balanced meals and snacks which appeal td 
children. 

-Plan meals in advance and prepare meals and snacks sd tliat ydung 
children arc never left unsupervised. 

-Practice sanitaiy procedures during fodd preparation, iiieal service^ 
cleanup arid fddd storage. 

-Use. the kind dF materials, activities and experiences that encourage 
exploring, experimenting, questioning, that help children FulFill 
curiousity aaid gain mastery. 

-Adhere to applicable standards For day libmcs. 

-Maintain cqtiiimient, ahticijiatc heeds and keep adequate supplies for 
the nathing 6F a day home. 

-nvaluate her o\m competence as a daymotlicr. 

Source: J^f^iiiJ^^^i!^ Pilot Iidition, State ncnai-tnicnt 

ol inibhclCTare aluT tlic fexasT)epartment oF KoiiDminity Altain;, 
April, 1976. ^ 

C 
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* SAMPLE > 



INFORMATION ON GfllhD 



NAME BlkTH DATE 

I. bevel opmental History 

A) Pregnancy and Delivery - state any special problems. 



B) Physical Development 



rolled over 
sat up 
crawled 
walked 



WHEH__ 

EARLY EXPECTED LATE 



C) Weaning and Eating 

1. is child completely weaned? 



2. At what age was child weaned? 

3. How? 



4. Does child feed himself? 



5. Does he use spoon and fork? 



6. What are his favorite foods? 



7. What foods does he dislike? 



8. Does he have any feeding problems? 



9. Will your child eat breakfast at the day home? 
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Toilet Training 

Is child toilet trained? yes . _ ..- rib ^....^^^ partially 
Age when toilet training was begun? -__ —_ 
Method used to train? _ 



Age when toilet training was completed: daytime 

nighttime 

Frequency of accidents? 



Word used for bowel movements? 



Word used for urination? 



Does child ask to use toilet? 



Sleep 

Is your child used to taking an afternoon nap? ^ 

Are there special routines that help your child go to sleep? 



Does he sleep with a favorite ;toy? 
If so, what? - 



bsual naptime? - 
Usual bedtime? 



Usual morning wake up time? ^ 

Does child sleep in his own bed? If not, vith whom does 

he sleep? ' 

Any sleep problems and how they are handled 

Py^pBle m How Handled 



Speech 

ean your child easily express himself? 
Can you child be clearly understood? 



F) Speech (cdhtihued) 

3. Are you concerned that he may have a speech problefn? 
If so I of what nature? 



4. Is your child bilingual? . What Languages? 

G) Health 

1. Heve you evir had concern about your child's physical or mental 
aevelopment? 

If so^ when and What? 



2. Is your child taking any medications? _ _ If so, what? 



3. Is your child allergic to any foods? 



4, Has your child ever had any serious illnesses, accidents, or 
surgery? , if so, please list: 

What When 



5. Has your child ever been a patient in a hospital? — 
Wten How Long Reason 



II. Previou s Child Care Experiences 

I. Please list previdus child care 

Date (or age How _ Where? Child happy Parent happy 

child) Long? _ with care? with-^^e? 
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Previous Child Care Experiences (ebntihued) 

2. Has child been around other ehlldreh his own age? _ _ 

3. How does he get along with them? 

4. Is he an active child? 

5. Is he so active that you would say he rough and noisy? 

6. How does your child feel about staying with unfamiliar adults or 
children? 

7. How do you think your child will adjust to the day home in the 
first few weeks? 

easily with some difficulty with great difficulty 

^mra1 

1. What do you like best about your child? . 

2. What does he do best? 

3. Does he like helj: from you or does he like to do things for 
himself? 

4. What are his favorite play activities? 

5. Describe your child's fears 

6. What types of situations might be upsetting to your child? 

7. Is your child attached to a special toy or object? 

Will he be bringing it to the family day home? 

8. When your child is upset, what seems to comfort him the most? 

9. How do you discipline your child? 

Is.it effective? 

Id. How frequently do you find yourself disciplining him? 
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III. Sehegal (continued) 

11. What worries you about your child the most? 



12. Is there anything I haven't asked about your child that would 
help us to know him bietter? 
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PACf; TALMADGE 
iter 

N his rciihjctured iti nka 
yn. Rtting up ■ new re^ 
ice in- KUm for (feikn 
It Die Southwot; - 
he hew orpnlaaoQ, Poll* 
wiU br. foriiied into dx 
porting Hiber to. m _Mri»- 
!^ nles_mini(er_ in Jhe 

new Mm of fioe. whjdi 
e the former JMIm. Houf- 
• dty and OMahomi Qty 

)ustbn j^peclalty reulier 
abo hai reorphiad itt 

ling office, rep&dng It 
MlvSon, which itiil&iin 
ttuHtcQhg t^Jh, (a com- 
^andisihg with miHcefiir^ 
KJ.8Ate9 4)rofnotiQn. 
i^ony jOaowilL becutlini 
mJuu^ementJpUant^ 
the_|>ait of fenetal mer- 
numaner. 
• 

' th» tim— ; Yet another 
Kentlvef oonv ■ from h(>- 
IT rental firra competing 



(or receitibn-iqueeied business 

Iravcleri 

- Raiistoi Halel Cwp. ind Bidfel 
R«it i Car wid offer free^ 24-hdur. 
anlimited. mUeise_uie _Qf a Unooln 
TowQ Git for_each_nlsht'a _itay_be - 
tween ! and Dec. 31. The jro. 
pvn l>PpU<B|io J^dUwm hoteb inJI 
UJS._and Qradian dUea. inchxUng 

DaUM. 

And the Sberatoi'Pirfc Ceitnl is 
pirtidpating In a bonut pjah through 
April ID. Regular-rate jjucfts rcedve 
ceriifkatei redeemable Ibr rbbm 
bdito in majbr The befflfkatei 
wiD he ^ thro^shScpC 17 lor* 
iuBiequent slay in Sh&itoh holela 



Tfw mkiim li.^.The Vtsm 

Vetting teague wdJ hind Iti imiu- 
al ProJBsno EubUoiLawaAl loHaty 
Kay CMneUci of DsUaa at a lunch> 
eon Feb.!. 

• _ _ • 

- Fun jnd 6im^ kuh 

MaHtet -Center -^amJevml qiedal 
even& duHng the DiDii-Tty -Slaw, 
Mardi .20-24. The.Toy Maiiufictijr* 
erto(AiDertca will conduct a Itm^- 
eQn_tPtTUiw on toy.afety Maith 20; 
Later lhat day buycn can meet with 



AD NOTES 



the WortdTrade Center:i ooraullaht 
for b&Ladvkt on their toy advertis- 
ing ^wigwna^ ._ 

"Wew dJftctkms in_creatiye_mcr- 
chrndkbig^" adiedulcd March 21. 
^yL^. A Kf^lnv on invBtorrjNt]^ 
tiona t p at mj k e d by Playthlnp maga- 
zine. There ain wdj \x ^t-wrap- 
1^ demonstratloni and a lenilnar 
ondbUhouML 

_ _ • 
N«« 1 Imprbvid: Michael 
Bealy haa^ Ibrmed Tie MIciiel 
Bca^ Afctcy for print and broad- 
cast mbdeK Amipice Tee&ildglM 
lac. b. the new name of Dalwbrth 
Tool_and Manufacturing, Fort 
Worth. _ _ 
_ *Vo fvim_ in ir Ji _the_theiTw 

H#me_C^/B iatm wlea 
campaign. MitiaaH Pacific Alr- 
fra^t hai expanded ite pallas op- 
eriOona with Aiiiy Mcl>awen as re- 
gmal manager and CX "dack" 
McDtwelt aa sales and maHwahg 
director. 

Maw Air has crated a "Smokefi 



Sun^yaI_Kil'^waUaMe_w aU.Jts 
ii^Bh!*- Jbe PK^Loffetijninls, chew- 
^.S^ ■ stick anda^ Su- 

turn (are if the paasenger^cannot 
ad>ttt lb a toally mcke-free^envi' 
ronmoit The [we offer appUa only 
to Muse's^ Houston-LoB Angles or 
Houstm-Midland-Odm iwtei 

Rudal CMfrfcl Puitdl&ii g a 
new IMl«-b«ed rep for anwi mak- 
ers of „coroinerciaL willcdVcrihgi. 
Soalfewcft Pijop CihM introduced 
|be ? I 2. an electronic gMoUne 
pump that can fuel four can at a 
time. 

9^ ^ ^^^0^ 
cently opened a new Ddlaa b£b of- 
noe. im^h one of ii dtiea with a 
new ^HtD-Harl EtectrMlet Cirp. 
DifHbuSm Oefiter franchise from 
Alco Switch of North Ahdbver. 

Maa. 

TekcMMUQleatiM Aifll Grtip, 
which _auditi_ company phone JjiUi, 
hM (Ken fonnedjn IMk^^ 

Brtwi_Advertiilag has moved 
to larger offices at 10210 Central 
Piace^ 

Nawlli SaTtigt of Fort Wcrth hm 
opened a downtown -fanuich. Talia 
TcaislsQr Ctffi. of Rkhan&ori Km 
been fanned to nnarket mobile astel- 



lite data cbrhrnuhiaQorul- syslems 
and cormdUrq; a^*rvioea to the petro* 
lfura..marineAndjdefenie industriet. 
__CafC _Ub«raliu1ei_of_DftUas__has 
opened a new c ore analysis Uboratp- 
ry ln HebbronvUie. Palsy Systems 
Catf., a oornputer-aided engineering 
finn. has^pmed^a Ddias ofQoe to 
handleaalea in the South. 
- Tol Rli^^ iid AmcBfei^ the 
OlfiiTrade^MaH and Rai MarHs 
AiaieUlcl have rheffed theO- shbw- 
momjopefationi^EMS PrtQJ SlMf 
tti QCfk«_S|pp!y hai_Qpened_LKc- 
ond JooLtion i n the Mervwew Marl _ 
__D|Baf jntien Efrifffleaj how 
handlea l^ordic Fitness jprp^ucts^ b- 
d e p M i eie c Mertfagc has a DaUaa 
ofOoe to cover north eentral^ and 
etsterh TbxasL Cirlsri livestart is 
a hew nOii^pe&bletim ihveirtmefil 
firtiv JOU Mililauice Haia|e- 
omt Syuera ha wpandcd la Une 
of oooiputer roatnlenanoe products. 



Mcbimlt: Keller-Crei- 
ent/Saitkwcft wtU handle PR for 
the fourth^«inual Norwo:^ Iritiuite 
conference. Palil CanibMlcatlau' 
recruitment adver^^ divi&m has 
picked up cnrpdratie headquarteri re- 
ontlflng bus&ieos from 7-Elevai bp- 



eritbr SbuthPind Corp 
- -Crime ft. Aiioclitei and t 
Ca.minaaicatioBS will handle » 
PR fgr Spcclradyne Inc of Ri< 
■pnj-Op'^k'r _of _ hpjel p ay p pi 
>y>^*1^ McBride lad Brawfl / 
l|>^ J?_?8^y_i<T_tJw_ portal 
divbion of^Coopcr Industries. 

CMM Cm mm wm m 

and msnsiB a fMy dayjmn 

ISB_ fef _ -SnployMi it- BbiC- 
mrSmixl'rtsak BifiMI 
;]|IlM_iid^SaiAM_Oi^ 1 
lni.S yantfrapthtUADl 
pnnlaC HaaMi ml Hum 8« 

Tie Cafflinlnlcatleii DcfMii 
win produn* friihihg filrni arid 
ed print hialena] for T^ Co. 
00 Cdrnera deooreGve. tibric- ; 
has jrhoa?n SLW Media Servk 
divi^ of^Saundfrs, Lubins 
White^tohandle media pUnnin, 
p]«p?fwnt_Jpr_IWl«tFort V 
HourtCTi^nd San An^^^ 

Bob Jen[a|s. rtaUas theatrip 
executive, vHU handle publidt 
bbnhlejeah/hillcb product 
"Maximum Chargr," Which fa 
prtxlucabn J«Spril I. The (ilm w 
shot In DOIm, AmariUb and Mi 
r.ey; Tie WOsai CcUww handle 
and PR (or T N T (Taste and Ta 
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cludiiif Soujhiand Cerp^ Um I»Im 
Hen^^iid^ Rcpu&QcBiiiK 
DalUs. art ollarinf a ii«w eWA 

cmBHUtilpn^inm^ 

- -The program. -ollmd_throusb 
C^d_Carr CaiUa._a non^prolit 
agency prpyJiUnf jeySd_cii« an^ 
vicctjn privaia hoiBM, ia_paitially 
funded by^B^$2iJ.054 grant (iiMi 
the U^J>epaHaieiit 61 HeiUh and 
Human S e r v ic e ^ - - -- 
- -Child Care DiUB fi ^tributiag 
towratd^fhe eoit ef thft b»- 
gram, while pa rliripatiii g ef^uoy? 
eei wUi pay the r«t of the cotL $^ 
perchijdjimUy^Curra the 
participating empiojrers_are nok 
f^ntributing directly toward the 
pregncn a coMl^ 

However, wheii the^riwt eaip&ii 
in two yean, CCD wiU mSt perti^ 
paUng emptoya lo-fiuid a^pdctimi 
of - the-pngnn.^ taid-BobertuefS* 
maikprojecidiiictor_ol ChildjCare 
IMlia. She added that CCD i> try* 
tng to line up more employen to 
participate in^the program^ 

Child Care Dallas cbUeeted in- 
formation from •mployew at the 
participaUn g com paniei 60 their 
child car e hee^ CCD theii^ up 
child ^omi arrangmMS In 36 pd- 
yaie. homes iB-the DaUn-amA 
providejart_foT opto l^chUdML. 

Participating employeee at the 
DaUM Timet Herild_wiU_peyjMr 
•hare of the program's epfU 
through payroU deduction^ laid 
M^ryTnntn^^Ba^loy^t lelatiooe 
manager. Ai^ Jan. i^«_five aetive 
employees, plus two other w ocfc it i 
on maternity 4eavi. indieited in 

interest in the CCD progfi^ 

__The_pTQgram ls_<j>en_to^U_l«SOD 
full'time Timet He»ld employeea. 

We're looking at child care si 
something employers wfUl have^lo 
pay attention to." explained Ms. 
Tresseii. 

- Oiily Itof the 1.2D0 ^mpli^eci at 
Southiahd C6rp.*siicaaquarteffs, all 
of whom ire ^igihle for the hl^ie> 
fit^ hive said Jhiy'fe interntid- fa 
t>ie_pr(qnvm.^bat:the companyJiv 
mervcd. 25_placcsJn_ the pcDgzajDB* 
said Dian _Bqyd,a company p erson- 
nei specialist Southland emplo ye e s 
will pay CCD directly for the cost 

of the prc^ram. _ _ 

Southland presehted-the pro* 
gnrh to^its empfioym in November 
ihd expect the program to com* 
mence this month, a corapiny 
spoketmaiLtaid. 

.Southland wiU _w_eigh_seiferal 
facJQrsrrinclud_ing.conv_eAies»^ 
improved emplo yee a ttendance, 
quicker return to work af ter ma- 
ternity leaye^qu^^bf child care 
and employees* peace of mind— to 
decide whether to continue the 
benefit after the glaht txpirss, the 
ipoketmansid. 

.Some 3.30CLenipk^M-at Repob? 
UcBank Dall»_a» ^igible for ihe 
child care benefit, which it publl* 
cijcdln the company newsletter In 
October, said Beth M. Brpwn,_eia* 
plbyee relations administrator. 

li;lon^ Utah GO emplbym atte^^ ^ a >< 

meelihg explaining the tameflt and J 4 1 j 

27JiayeShown a real Ihtefeit * ^ 

The bank iias reserved 16 spaess 
la-the:.pr^ram« Its. Brofvn lild. 
£mplhsncijmust.pay_^ir fact tn 
adjgmce_dine|lyjQCeD. 

.jyU^rown jaid ihe hank hM not ApppTJtitY c 

yet dcddeil whether to f^^^ arfTSWOlA £> 

'•■^'> ^ •y::^:rf::;v>: ■ ^ ■ ri^v>?•:w^ ■ ^ ■ ;^:^ ;■ ' i :f/^ ; ■■ — ■ 
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lilt Helps Firms^ Workers With Child Care 



be 2 tf ITS (M nrxl 

i about hmi (f<R^ HL< 
Hi5 bcfh Mhi|!j(lit^ 

rtfwnlfd "Thrn 
rirr fmicr. IUjI I 
laN hnri iroublf 
infi uj^inihr mnrninK. 
irniiHt IHiry vnddhlvr 

[ l<Lw»lrt»ihtiTi MI. 
tnHhcr OOP nod Ihiri 
Ben ju5l (Mn i adjuM 
djy rare rtrtif h \hry 
V)o(lriniha{hr hcvtf 

tM^H Arts iirrjiji ton! 
y \nf^ In find snmmnf 

Mrs rsivin'KprobIrm 
r rhijilrivrr, RrjxiblR:- 
It (i»ro|Viihv Is fiw of 
Lin a lc«kriill):(tindiei1 
npiiiwl iniin'-uir ajam- 
f ''?fl9' !"_*'■' 

nri jiritfil mKanuaiftm 

ii prr)i idr (iirr for Jhi' 
i n uotklri^irl Dallas 
^jtlliy_Uniliii\|j():. 
lT* M*'' fof_ rhijdrMi 
Idfarrcrfrfrni and 31 

2U.Q4firantrrnmlHir 
itf ItpalUiandliSman 
air Hk_ L*o!>:ciir .pro* 
wl up fljU home care 
^niplirtw of M'vrfaj 
fiVrltr im'ffihfw art 
luc t rovvliliif .ShlrlH 
hr SniMhInnd (oifpo- 

k. iil nhirii $19 K piiM 
Antwy Utm \hp j^rmx 
\ lifijrh ihtjiMrs -HH- 
rii^ri and ihr ro^l lit 
y >»jiK*s MllJi nrfr<s- 

firr rsilnpMshi'rtinral 

< 6ih|iiintr:^! ini Itidihc 
new 5|«i|itr;' . biu iv in 
1^ Jhf Ptnfiti'ni _t jit 
niKti«oyr;irs. jMrtH- 
s w ill hair In p^ k up 



the rod nov paid b)' the ffdrraj %rtm\. 
the rofniianini |o iHo the twoitrani 
Innwlnn (hat In Iwaytin lime Ihey 
till hivf U itialc llQil fuhdiiv deci- 

liott _ 

_ _ Roherfi _ Bgfpniwt lhi'__ pcojeel 

dirKfff . ujd the preKram wiH be care- 
fully e^ahialni 

^' We wiji acffc .Tiwren la four que$> 
Ikm." die laid: "Doeft H dectrase 
letnploycei UHiiover? Vm H derftaw 
abscnlfelsiii? . Ltaji. iL__ifrftascd 
proAidivily? Nm H mereaird job 
wiKf»rtlonr 

'tXir lon(K-ranfe |(oal it Ihat mrpo- 
railens morr and merr witter Ihe 
need for rhitd carr." Mid Madeline 



MandeH. rjienijjTr diwlor of rhild 
Curt\H\\Ki "j^cbnpf lhey «j|lundrr- 
stand the Hsm Invnlvra and tmlrr- 
stand Ihitprdple-JuM raa't pii^hul Ihrre 

andfindbJKhqyii.il^diiJdLcarr 

__ 'iWe hi^Jhry wIj! mafcc il unlver- 
Miljr JLvallable to all ctnployees. ml 
just thoM* «fw rail afford Wi a week . 

Mrii. BerRman irrnt lb Ibe rompa- 
liics fttvolvei ind nhdiirted fiifortna^ 
|jfin-pn|ranis^l^xftili«4ioJfldiciled 
■n bitenat in the profram imMlJy.had 
pniyonediild They w«r "very artiiii- 
lale." idle uM. aslbift inlrJjlKent qurti- 
ilm ihai xhowrd deep f«nrem about 
Ihe qiuUly of care. liXnH^ Ihc wocnrh 
inyotvc^ were in Ihcir lOt: Annual iii- 



rmn oC pamilf «Hn indtriitrd Jhry 
jniullentet Ihe prof nmran^rd from 
t20.MJD#_.mpaLhQtKeho}d. 

SpiifcfwnaB Marti MfKay of Rrpub- 
lirBanh uid hisrempany was cnnimii> 
ted io IS pfaremenlK in the proRram. 

"If a ^hrr hits a problem xHtihii 
a baby illler: H bnnmrit i prablem for 
lhcJi^"hejiail 

Mrs. Cavfai. fore nample. is an e iipe- 
i_kneed_sped_aiM If! cwtomrr jMmk^ 
■'^P^l-^lN ^gntA tip 

ifirr atiendinf; a meeiln||^al ihr baiik 
iUidiael Kenjamin was one of Ihe firM 
difdren placed fin the r<ni|tra^ - - 

• Wf jrefTiJlUlr sorpdsnLUilliid 
Ihat 2S or 31 percml of the applicants 



werrftom MpertanLpjrrnls_ThejiVj 
cfUt? «|e oLlhrMperlJinl n*»lhcr is 
J>: jhf yJ?nH_i'_l>''J.'l jn»<Wie 
management." Mrs BerKmansakl. 

Day home ^hers are prepared 16 
feed (Hr children under their rare 
brrikflst, a moriUirl Mack ; lunch arid 
ifia(LerflPoti»ar|..Theioads ire sM* 
plejnllhejirnryfliiur^^ cosl wijj 

Cvre Didias nut riiioni^ has driim up a 
inenu for the day borne innlhcrs to fol- 

kKi — . ... 

. ChitdDl^DatlasJimitllhettumbcr 
offbiMr«iliiO!>e_bome lolour, hrlud- 
injt Ihe rhiWrrn of Ibe rnother. Evrr> 
day hume has a person de»i|inalrd as 



an_ JiJlfjfPir r arrjaxf rlw 
.Ibfjrhildrfn if Ihr fhy 
rnmcs ill Alirrnalcs must hr somriinp 
with «lMm ihr rhiidrrn are somen Hal 
farniliar - 

fKaha Rahj;r. (he prbf^r jni JtirthiiR- 
er. also Alrruc^ "bcuf^ne^'^ Ihe liok 
brtween thrjrhiMipvrnis a_nd Ihii^ijay 
care, mother with wjwn he may /jrnd 
mosi of Ills iimc BridRin^ rnran* m 
juri. ih.ii the day hnmr m<Hhrr ;ind Ihe 
jMrents rmisl haverompiilihir view* on 
diildN'jrihftiriddisripHnr . 
_ "lf.(hcre.i4n l-4 jtQod_frlaMon<.btp 
bflween parent, and dav m*iLhrr. (h9.l 
silaalion isn'l f(oinK Io worli <Kit Miss 
Rannesaid 
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1 Grant Helps Gofporations With Child Care Probleffls 



^KRE . ^it'i iboQt how long hia 

WUr_ working^ mother has been 

- Michael atraggling with the child care 

rill be 2 problem. 

sntb and /'At first ha atayad with rair 



stives,*' his mother^ De- 
borah, recounted. '^Then i 
put hiin in a day^ care center. 
But I didn't like that at all. 
They had trouble with people 
ihowing^ up [n the morn ing. 
Sometimes in morning they 
wbu[d have only one peraon 
Uking care of children of aU 
BgeSp trying to watch them 
ill. 

"Then I tried another one 
ind that didn't work out Ben 
Juit didn't ud|ust too well . At 
the dey care centers they 
iwi^h pcrabhiiel so of ^n that 
he never got to know any 
body." 

"For two y ear Mt has be Jti 
A constant problem trying to 
find someone reliabie.- 
_ The^ >nswcr to Mrs. Ca vin*fc 
problem came througb her 
employer, HepubHc Bank 
Pallas, The companj^U one 
oithree taking part in a feder* 
illyjundcd program to ^^^^^^ 
op and manage a family day 
home system for eorpora* 

tlona, 

. Coardlnating_the program 
ii Child Care Dallasr a non^ 
proflL Prganization fbiin^ 
ttt 1899 to provide care lor the 
children of women working; 2n 
baiias cotton mills. Support- 
ed by United Way ^ Child 
Care IJalJas cares for 765 chil- 
dren through eight child care 
centerft and 30 family day 

homes. 

__lLfeceJved a I211»6M jrant 
_£rom the JJ^. Department of 



home care for children of em- 
ployees of aevcral, Dallas 
finns. Charter members are 
RcjJubllcBank, Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield of Texas and The 
Southland Cdrporation. 

The cost of the j)ro^Bm is 
about 172 per child per weelc, 
of which 149 is paid by the 
parents. Money from the 
grant wili pay the rest» which 
LncJides admjhislra^^^ 
pensesand the cost of equip* 
pin| the day homes with 
neceassary items eucS m 
toysr cribs, atrollera, high 
chairs, fire extibguisheri and 
first aid kit3. 

Several other- compames^ 
incjiidinft both JD^iilas^ 
newspapers* have indicated 
an Interest in tlie program. If 
It is to continue beyond two 
yearSi participating compa* 
nlli wjlj have to pick up the 
cost now paid by the federal 
grant. The cbmpaniea go into 
the program kno wing th a t in 
two years time they wilt have 
to make that funding deci* 
aion. 

Roberta Bergman, the 
project lirccto^ said the £ro' 
gram will be carefully evaiu* 
ated^ 

"We will seek answers to 
four questions,** she said. 
l*J?oc8 Jt dccreM 
turnover? Doea U decrease 
absenteeism? Has it in- 
creased productivity? Haa^i^ 
increaaedjob satisfaction?" 

*'Our long-iange goat js 



Mandell, executive director 
of Child Care Dallas,, "We 
hope they will caderstandthe 
Issues involved and und6r* 
stand that people just cai^'t 
gb but there and find high 
quality child care. 

"We hope they will make it 
universally available U) all 
empioyees,_not just those who 
can afford 149 a week." 

Mrs. Berpinan went to the 
companies involved and con* 
ducted- information- pro-- 
Kta™A^Pa|fIlt> ^ho indicated 
an interest in the program 
usually had only bne child. 
They were "very articulate," 
she siid. asking isteliigent 
q lesttons that showed deep 
concern dbbut the quality of 
care. Most of the women in* 
vdlved were in their 305. An* 
nual_ income I of iarcnts who 
indicated they would enter 
the program, ranged frbm 



120.000 to moOO per hb 
hold. 

Spokesman Mark Mc: 
of _ Republic Barik aaid 
company was committed t 
placements in the progran 

"If i mother haiaptob 
getting a baby s liter, jt 
cornea a problem lor 
bank," he aaid. 

__Mrs^ Cavjn\ for exampli 
an experienced spKlalisI 
customer pension sndjirj 
8hanngj)ians. She signed 
after attending a jneeticj 
the hink. Michael^ 
was one of the first chid 
placed in the program. 

"We were_a little surpri 
to find that 25 or 30j>ef cet 
the applicants « ere from 
pectant parcni^s. The ave: 
age of the exj)ectant mbih< 
about 30. they tend to h 
middle management," I 
Bergman said. 
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deral gran! gives edrpdrafions 
mf to provide child ear e help 



asajMRKE 

AS OIPIL- Ricliiel Benja- 
in »jjj be S jtirt old nrit 
Qtal i lEoti how long lilt 
jn«(lietJiii.h«!n 9tr«g|lln| 
Mr 



M J(c suH vlti rtlatlm,** 
T, Deaerifi, rtroinCH. Thtn 

1 101 lif..ria_c<nlcr,-Bii-l 

ik ih<n^ii^_q!iitjhe monrini. 

III the mornini ihey weald 
r me permv itf ih| rare of 
Df all a|M. tryiiif to vitch 

I IrM another one and 4lia( 
tout Ben didh'l idj^t 
AtJhe diy_rajf i tntf iilhejf 
^neJlD <»|t(n tlial be nevtr 
» anybody " 

rii yrUi, i\ Kii bmi i ron* 
>lem trying to fino lotneone 

wrf lb Mri. Cav1h'9*fri)b(em 
Bt cftipldref, RejafiliCf 
lM_Tlie_coiopinj.il Wf-Ol 
H Mil Jn ■ l^'lll! I 
to dereiop anii manafe a 
If Iwtnc ijfSlctn fof cofpora* 

iillag tbe program li Child 
M*_ *_<M<^p(^IL erianiution 
I jiff to provide rare ror lbe 
i irorhn nerJilhf In [lallai 
lb.8gpporleiLbr.tInitcd Wly, 
t_Pall|i carw for 711 rbll_. 
fH* elghi^ehjld care rertprs 
nil^day^homa. 
l«ca a tlUJSI irlnf-frbtn 
DcpadmenLol _ileaiU» . uid 
enrlfea Jo eperak the l»o* 
[ram which will set up day 
?<or chlWreiMif emplbfCfa 
iltfi jlrnS. Chtrter metnben 



are^ BepihUcBaflh. BlatXraiLBlM 
Si.iciior Teaai and The Soilhland Cor- 
poralloB^ 

theewtof jhepnigrainliiheit ITS 
prr ffilia per <ec«. el wHcl 141 6 piH 
hjf.the parena:-Mffiey_lniii (htitaal 
will pay the re il. yh lch_littliidii 

el eqBlppjngJhe day hemn with fKZ^ 
ury ilrmi anh as Icti . crfha. liretkta, 
llghchliri. lire einhgitten and Hrat 
aMIIls. 

Severat otitfr con^irin^inrltidjni 
both Dallai dally MwapapeHi, lave 
bdirAled jnJnleraiJii the pregritn: II 
His to continue beyond li>o yeart pajL- 
tkipajing companlcf win hajre le picfc 
«p ihe^ now paid ^ the ltderai 
grant The compaiiles go Into the pro- 
griin_l.mnrl&g^tkat-ijiJwo-ytin lime 
ibfy. wlll have to make that lindhtg 
dfris|ori _ _ _ _ 

Roberta Bffpnmjheprojtd dir^^ 
lbr;-Mid Ihe prograni will be carehlly 
evafaated. 

"te will Mekihiwtrt to Imt ijti» 
tibiij," ike sali: "Doei ll decreaic 
LfsiploycetlaniPvtrTJDQeaJUJim 
ab«nteebm? Ilujl Increyedjradic. 
tiviiy? Hai it Incftaaed job utlifac. 
Hon?- 

-'-Qar tMg-raRge goal li that ebr* 
poratioQs inort •sdmfft wilt iee. the 
need for chlM care." taiLNideUnt 
Mandeiji eiecalive director ol Child 
Care Dallai. "We hbjtt they will «njer> 
iland ihe^ifi JnvolveO and inder* 
'sl!nd_thal_people Jsit. liA't go ool 
there and lind high qoallty child c««. 
__"«c_h9peJhfy_w|n mahc-ll-inlvcr^ 
aajlf. jvallable Jo _al|_?mplnye«i. jnt 
fm\ those who can ajlord t^t a week." 

Mri Bpriman went to ib com- 
panics ihvolVrd and condbcted Infbr* 



inaUfla_prfi|rami. t*iraitf who indi- 
caltd ajij nLeretL Iil Ibe p^egtira 
MMDy bad ««ly one child. IWy wert 
^•very artlnlaU,'^ tkt uld, aakjag 
Bmm qMiOew that *owcd ittp 
csfieemibMitfee qt^nty el am vm 
el the wonMn Jnvelvel wen Ji Ibdr 
»*.knmt\iHmn_9i^sml$ wte 
indkaietf ibcy voald ajiler ib«_pro> 
p w rangrt frtm m,m lb |M.N» 
per bow^hilC 

Spokriman Mark MtKay of Rcp«6> 
lIcBank laid its company waa eamnll- 
tedio IS plQctnienta In tie program. 
_ "II a JTiflUier ma^lcm HtUni > 
baby sJller^HJiiconNfl a prebtem for 
ttwbfnk'JtfMM. 

hin. Caviii, for eaan^c^tj an qpe 
rlenccdipeclaliit bi natbmer jMnahM 
ind^rmhiUnl^tlni: She fljp^ ip 
tflff_aUcndin|jjnecilDg_aLlhe_haflk. 
M|cMfJ.B«ni*m|njtai the flnt 
chiditn |>iaccd in the program. 
_ :'ire were^ t JliUe wprlaed lo^ rind 
yMLIVor_S*_pertcnt of Iheipf^aatf 
were from eipeclaM pareflti._Thc 
arerageigetf Ibe eipecUat mother ia 
ahbH W mj^jm lb fie In middle 
maiyigtfDeAl«!!ilti..Ber|majiJild:- -- 
. _5ay. jwme .mo*l>wi_ife pr(fiired_lQ 
titd ibe chiidrea aader tkcir car« 
breaifaai« a momlnf anach. and 
in iflcnmh mark^The fbbda are alii^ 
plea»id^lbeaitiicyJi|wfiJhc coitiHll 
•wa|e a_bowl ll.il prr day, A CMM 
Care Dallai lotftllonbt bn ^awn tip a 
mena for the day home molben to foi> 
low 

Chijd Caie Mlaj limlls |he nwnber 
of rhjidren in one home to foot, Inctad* 
liig the children of tbe mother. iSvcry 
day Iwifie Jtila-penofidnlgnatfd n 

"allemaile caregivfr " who cin^uke 
tke children II the day rare molbrr 




— CVi lelftbato 

WRtlC His MOTNZR DeibarabCavIa worha alt day. brtf^Ma nttberV^iiwA win abe e^ la pM bla ^. 
Mfciicl^Civi, alaaal jww yean^ aM. ipeifi tie day with PrderaS fioding of ibe ffH^m lattt far Ivra yeari 11 ihe 
Kirci VUtc. H|lt.itt pirl.al i lede^Dy lindrd pngram prtjpam H <a rwaihMe after thit, parllHpatBg iroiipiaka 
la derclap family day care btaiet. hllcbael itaffi rtndy will have la ^Id ap tbr rwi now paM by ibe grant. 

bccomca III. AKentales moit be 
Me wlib wbofh iiie chiidren are tont- 
wBI familiar. 

Diana Range, the prnftram inanaier, 
alio ilresica"l)rrdg|iig." iKe link 
Mweehihecklld^piitnlair Ihe-day 
care mother with whijoihe ma^ ip^sd 
mnal nl_ bli_ti_me. Brld|in| 
pari, thai ihe day home mother and the 
partnts mast have eorhpalibic views 
bh child rearfifg and dixiplihe 

"If ikrre Isn't a good rrtailbnirMp 
belweeh pirehl and day mblhcr. ihal 
llluatim l^^'t going to work out." Ms 
Range said 
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One of the oldest and finest 
local examples of a pri- 
vately owned, for-profit 
day care center is Child- 
ren's Place at 6317 Argorine St.. Di- 
rector Barbara Loeb is a mother with 
a maswr^s degree in early childhood 
cfeyelopment and many years of teach 
ing experience. She is the past presi' 
dent of the Greater New Orleans 
Association for Education of Young 
Quldrea The Qiildren's Plao », created 
in a residential ar^ the lake five 
years ago, is now so popular tha.t even 
non- woridi^ modieis brirg their child- 
ren from 35; far away as Iferahan. 

Loeb s sciff is hand -pidced The ma- 
jority of the teachers have degrees in 
either education or early childhood 
education Some are certified in dance 
and art, otheins are of the grandrndth- 
eriy variety. "I set much higher stand- 
ards for my center than the state re- 
quires" says Loeb, who carries a beeper 
when she is away from the center 
during busiiiess hours. **I couldn't keep 
the center going if I didn't make some 
profit, but I make less now than I did 
when 1 taught school. I am always a 
bit skeptical of the quality of care that 
centers give if they are able to gener- 
ate a big profit'* 

Of course not all for-profit centers 
provide substandard care or make vast 
profits at the expense of the children 
and their needs. 

There are manj' people throi^h- 
out the city who genuinely enjoy work- 
ing with children and are good at it 
One such center is Vadas at 5127 
taurel Sr.: Vada Irvirig, a grarsdmother, 
opened her center in her beautifulty 
iraintained home in 1972 to serve the 
needs of the working parents in her 
Uptown neighborhood 

After taking a business course at 
the YMGA Irving decided to open 
Vacb*s and to turn her rapport with 
children into a business. Her center is 
Hansect^and she proudly follows the 
requirements to the letter of the law. 
While she has no degrees in education, 





she has worked with the children in 
her church for years arid also serves as 
a foster parerit. 

Another exarriple bfa different y 
of for-profit center is The New Child 
Mbntessdri at 3915 Perrier Sr.. This 
tjpe of innovative learnirig/perforrri- 
ing arts/child care facility is a recerit 
addition to the options for local par- 
ents. Two of the owners are single 



parents and the other is a bachelor 
sympathetic to the plight of the work- 
ing mother. Paulene Pugh, who serves 
as the Montessori director, studied the 
Montessori method in bondon and 
bbtajried her pre-primary degree at 
the Monti^sori World Education In- 
stitute in Galifornia. Mar>' Ann Me- 
laricon works with the performing 
arcs pirr of the curriculum. She has 




Vitda Irving proiddes s grandmotA^y atraoipierv for ^tay care chUdren in her taurei 
Street home. 
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The Children j- ?lace Bari;ara Lbeb pidys bdsketbi^ uM h^ thargws m the popular 
center, where even non-workmg mothers bring their thUdren. 



scudiedhbth daiib? and theater iri New 
York. The fcKxl for the center is ca- 
tered by the Whole Food Cbmpariy, 
and the children get only natural juices 
and spring water. _ 

A third hew bfstibh in New Orleans 
is the type of center that offers spe- 
cialized service geared primarily to 
the handicapped or learning disabled 
child. The Center For Early Learning 
is applying for status as a non-profit 
eduatipnal instirutibn. It is located at 
4302 Canal St. in the Canal Street 
Presbyterian Church and has been 
open for less than a year. Its owners/ 
directors Judy Martindale and Candy 
Everett have designed a program to 
provide individualized training for 
handicapped children. Martindale is a 
mother with a rnaster s degree iri sfse- 
cial education. She is certified iri early 
childhood development arid speech 
pathology and also cb teach embtion- 
ally disturbed arid retarded childreri. 
She is die forriieiLCbbrdiriatbr bf the 
Infant Education Program at the LSU 
Medical School. Everett has a rriasrer s 
degree in social work, a BA iri c^ld 
psychology and was affiliated with the 
Infant Education Prbgrarii at LSU._ 

In spite of the number of for-prbfit 
c^nteK, it has generally been the ibri- 
profit institutions, such as churches 
and oniversitids, and corporations, that 
have been able to provide the best 
quality care by subsidizing the pro ■ 
grarns and/ or by providing facilities 
and utilities fre^ of charge. _ 

Historially, churches in Louisiana 
and their affiliated day care faciUti^ 
have provided tojp day care centejre to 
the largest number of childrea In New 
Orleans, the Methodist St. Mark s 
Community Center not only runs 
several quality day care prqgrams but 
also acts as the prima^ training facil- 
ity and infomiation sevice for day care 
in the aty. _ ^ 

Hiere are also many excellent facil- 
ities run by Se archdiocae. 

In addmon, lo^ dbngr^gations &om 
all different religions throughout the 
city have put togeSer day care and 
mother^s looming out programs. 

One of the oldest church supported 
centers in the state and one of the few 
l'^"^^^?.^^?^"^^ ^ city is con- 
nected with the Sellers Home at 2010 



Periistbn St, a maternity home funded 
the Southern Baptists. The home 
was founded in 1033. Coordinator of 
coriimunity services and day care di- 
rector Janet Monroe is a mother with 
a rnaster s degree in social work. "We 
began to take iri community infants 
for day care because we already had a 
skilled staff who could provide the 
riurturirig arid stimulation that infants 
rieed," she says. 

ITie New Orleaiis Baptist 
ical Seriiiriary s Preschool Education 
Ceriter at 3939 Geritilly Blvd. is one of 
the riipdel prograrris for the dty. Pro- 
grarii direabr Janet Kimp is a mother 
who hblds masters degrees in reli- 
gious arid early diildhood education 
as well as an undergraduate degree in 
psychology. She has been iristrumen- 
lal iri helpirig a varied bf bther diuidhi- 
^ arid schools get their day care pro- 
grams started. 

"Our prpgrarii is set up so that 
parents cari cbrrie arid take their child- 
ren out to lurich or play with therii 
here during the day," says Kemp. "We 
have rriarty qualified teadlere, four who 
hold rnaster s degrees, so that we can 
keep a teacher/child ratib of brie to 
three for irifarits arid brie to five for 
toddlers. We have prie hundred and 
rwehty s?minary diildreri arid will also 
accept children f rbrri the (Xiriirriuriity." 
. Individual corigregatioris of the 
United Methodist Church have created 



many fine centers. A spokesman for 
the lo^ United Methodist distria ex- 
plairs: "ITie people who belong to 
our churSes ^e generally highly edu- 
cated people who want quality care 
for their dnldren; The various con- 
gregations do not open a center unless 
they are fully rammitted to provide 
the besc" 

The center a^ the First United 
Methodist Church at Canal St, 
was opened initially to fill the needs 
of the chcffdi s congregation. Says Di- 
reaor^ Mary &ihon, "In the begin- 
ning we had a beautiful facility and a 
highly qualified, weU-jjaid staff but 
few children; Now, only two years 
later, oui repuration has spread and 
we have seventy-five children and a 
waiting l^t of sbcty.^ir rnain com- 
ponents of success are low teacher- 
student ratios, a good program and 
lots of indiviAjalhsd attention." _ 

The Tulane Unive^ity Child Care 
Center opened in October 1980 to 
meet the nee<b o? the university s 
faculty, staff and students^ The re- 
sponse to the^program from pairents 
tuB been overwhelmmg. As one feculty 
parent puts it: "i keep my position at 
Tulane mainiy so that rny child is 
eligible for the oenrer I anj imagine 
a more won^rfai environment." 

Dr. Pa^ Schindler, the program s 
direaor, who has been instrumental 
in establishing high quality programs 



all oyer the United Stat^ aha v/ho 
has 30 yeairis of experience ih early 
childhbckl developrheht, catkins, **Oar 
program is developmencal, with a 
strong emphasis given to providing 
each child with individual attention 
and gentle loving care. We have excel- 
lent teachers and keep the ratio of 
children to teachers low." 

"I had some background in day are 
when I was at the Ford Foundation," 
saj's Tulahe PrKident Dr. Eainon Kelly; 
"In the future we would like to expand 
the facilit>* and resources of the center 
as widely as possible to help other 
siegments of the community: if we 
have a lot of interest from the respon- 
sible segments of the commurrity it 
might be a pdssibiiity." 

Though the university has spent 
vast sums of mon^ to ensure that the 
program and staff are iirsi rate, xhe 
facility is in the ground floor tese 
rheht of a dorm. It is filled to capacity 
and has no sf«ace for mariy of the 
children on the waiting list. 

Tulanes situation is common. Many 
of the best non-pjrc>fit centers have 
large qualified staffs, top notch equip- 
ment, innovative programs and pro- 
vide seryiciK on a sliding fee scale. 
The problem is that these a nters gen- 
erally operate in the red, which makes 
expansion impossible. 

Specialise in the day care field say 




P^ne Pugh works with kids at the New ChUd Mbmessori school an innovative 

^^^^^"^^^^^ ^'^^Z^**^ ^facility. Food for this center is supplied by the 
Whole Food Company, 



that the future of quality day care de- 
pends on the good nojQ-pfofit pro- 
grams* taking on satellite family day 
care homes and other centers chat 
they can share resources with: The 
trained prbfesional staffs of the "par- 
ent** center would instruct and over- 
see the directors of the satellite care 
facilities. 

The other trend parents and pro- 
fessionals alike hope to see is more 




^udent^ets S^idrd Oari and Mark Pmkerton think bunnies at the Keu- Orleans 
Baptist Theologies Seminary's Preschool Education Center, one o/the model day care 
programs tn the dty. 



quality care for children provided by 
employers. A few local hospitals do 
this, as do some of the private schools, 
and some of the big oil companies are 
talking about doing it. 

A CTOtdinating program called Ghil^ 
Cite Dallas, a nori-profit organization 
in C^llas founded ih 1899 to provide 
care for the children of working moth- 
ers, has received a S2 1 1,654 pilot grant 
from the United States Kpanment 
of Health and Human Services^ to 
operate a two-year program. The 
group will set up family home care for 
children of employees of several Dal- 
las firms. Charter members include 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield of Texas, Re- 
publxcBank and the Southland Cor- 
poration. 

TTie program is seeiahg ar^ 
four basic questions: Does quality day 
care decrease employee turnover? Donk 
it decrease absenteeism? Does it in- 
crease productivity? Does it increase 
job Satisfaction? 

"Theldngrangegoalistbshowthe 
ajrpDratidns that there is an enormous 
need for quality child care,*' says Ma- 
deline Mandell, executive director of 
Child Care Dallas. "We hope they will 
understand the issues involved and 
understand that f^ple just can't go 
out there and find high qualit\- child 
care." m 
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S^ct^Jm!! °" ^""^ ^^'^ Physicians Service 

PRESIDENT Board of Trustees elected Hi: Alan F. Cain 

. , Pvesiderit of the Helena Plan; Mr; Cain 

^?™«Fjy served as Vice President and General Counsel for MPS. Former President 
Michael E. Donovan, was named Chairman of: the Board in a concurrent action. 

TOM NEW DIRECTOR. Effective June 1, 1983. Victor R; Toin ioined ilue 

of CALT?nPN^/'"' °' California as Director. Per^onL 

OF CALIFORNIA Administration. Prior t5 joining the Plan, he 

Tr,h^ - •. J o . - ^^^'^ personnel executive positions with Rockwell 

International and Security Pacific National Bank. Mr. Tom succeeds George 

Whitehead who has decided to take early retirement. Mr. Whitehead will 

continue serving the Plan in a consulting capacity daring the next several 
mon ct) s . 



"FAMILY-STYLE" DAY Blue Cross and i!h-i*»i>i r<f ^ • . 

PAWP TM RAi^^^e i-ross and B±ue Shield of Texas is now offering 

UAKt IN OALtas employees an opportunity to provide "family-style" 

^ ^ ... . '^^^ ^^^^^ children. Sponsored by Child 

Care Dallas, a United Way agency, this pilot program "provides the same type of 

ISc^rT 'T^^ 'V:"'"'' fio-e^nvi^nment." explains Bonnie fiangel . 

Employment Manager and coordinator of the project. Licensed and trained caregivers 
are carefully screened and recruited from areas where the employee works, lives 
or other convenient locations he or she requests. Prior to enrollment in the 
program, each employee selects a caregiver based on his or her own needs, as 
well as those of their children. in order to provide the children, especially 
infants and toddlers, with the individual attention they require, caregivers 
are limited to four children each, including their own. This type of quality 
dav^care would ordinarily cost $75 or more per week, but through this program 
e'..plcyees pay only $49/week. Employees haVe expressed high satisfaction 
wicr. the quality of the program and appreciation to the Plan for this valued 
service. For more details, please contact Bonnie Dangel. Employment Manager, 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Texas (214) 669-6370. or see our checklist. 

PLAN REPS PREVIEW On July 11-13, one hundred Plan representatives met 

. in Chicago for an overview of Te leservicing Skills 

r^^- . , : Training (TSST), the first customer service telephone 

training^ program designed exclusively for Blue CrOsS and Blue Shield Plans. 

of eight modules to provide admini- 

skini ^hf. ^"^^ """" P'^""^^^ customer service representatives with 

skills that will increase productivity, provide a higher level of service at 

P^nltl^ ^"""". jetain enrollment, and enhance the acquisition of new business. 
Program quality and content exceeds any known "off-the-shelf" product. For details 
contact Tony Narducci (312) 44G-6490 at BCBSA Or see our checklist ^ietails, 



FRANK FOURMIER NAMED oh Abrl l m.- j- i. . 

EXECUTIUF nrefrThD ^ April 30 Mr. Juan Labadie EUrite retired 

BLuf SHiLd OF Pn^STn ^T.n ^^"""^ years as Executive Director. 

BLUE SHIELD OF PUERTO RICO Seguros De Servicio de Salud de Puerto Rico. In 

19 Mr Fr.nt vr. ■ i- r.. ^^y^- Plan's new Executive Director 

Admfn;.r > ^""^ °^ Automobile Accident Compensation 

Jnder^^^d "'-"^ °' government. Mr. FOurmilr has an 

undergraduate degree xn business administration from the University of Puerto Rico 
from^rh ?> fi"^"" f-o- the Wharton School of Busines^ and in law 

from the Intsr American University of Puerto Rico. 
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DATA ORBKR FORM 

The following checklist is provided for your use in ordering additional 

ITEM 

PAGE NOw 

_ I. "Family-Style" Day Care in Dallas 1 

2. Plan Reps Preview TSST ...... 



1 

- 3. Columbus i Ga. Has P.R.I.D.E. 2 

—4. Health Care Coverage for Unemployed ................. . 2 

- 5. EEOC Issues Older Worker Health Care Coverage 

Regulations 3 

_ 6. House ComSittee To Move On Pension iEquity Bills ....... 3 

- 7- "Free" Life Insurance Cost 3 

- 8. Pregnancy Coverage Decision ..................... 4 

_ 9. New AAP Debate Warming Up 4 

.10. Preventing Wrongful Discharge Claims 4 

11. D 



iscussions on OFCCP Rules Continue _ 4 



^12. Justice Department Joins Back Pay Controversy 

Information Requested By: 



4 



NAME ^ 

TITLE 



^^^^ = ADDRESS 

^^^^ STATE 



ZIP 



Form To: 



AssociSn""676 Consultant. Blue Cross and Blue Shield 

Association, 676 N. St. eiair Street. Chicago. Illinois 60611. 
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Ghild Care Dallas, a United Way 
agency, is starting its second year 
of a federally funded grant to de- 
velop a family day home system 
for employees of local corpora tibhs. 

The system, Gorporate Initiative 
Child Care, is primarily for infants 
and toddlers because such care is 
scarce in Dallas and the nation. 
Also, quality center-based care, 
averaging S300 a month, is costly 
for parents. 

'*Our goal," says project mana- 
ger Diana Range, 'Ms to show cbr- 
pbratibns that home-based care is 
a cbst-effective solution for ah ever 
ihcreasihg_emj]iioyee problem." 

Child Care Dallas, a hbhpfofit 
brgahizatibh, was founded in 1899 
to care for children of wbrnen 
wbrkihg in Dallas cotton rhills. To- 
day it prbvides care for rhbre than 
780 children bf low-incbme farni- 
lies thrbugh eight centers and 50 
family: day hbmes. 

In Octbber 1982 the agency re- 
ceived a two-year $211,654 grant 
frbm the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services to de- 
yelbp ah ihhbvative family day 
home system. The result is a rnddcl 
day hbme hetwbrk that can be used 
in bther cc:pbrate settings 
thrbughdUt the hatibh. 

Participating cbrpbratibhs are 
RepublicBahk, Blue _ Cross-Blue 
Shield, Sduthlahd _Cbrporatioh, 
and the Dallas Times-Herald. 
These firms refer interested ern- 
plbyecs, including expectant par- 
ents and those bn maternity l-t^ve, 
to Child Care Dallas. The agency's 



Family ^ 

day home system 

for e^rpbrate 
employees 

ftaff meets with emplbyees to ex- 
plore their heeds ahd expectations 
for care. 

Parents geherally are in their 3Cfe, 
have only bhe child, are employed 
in middle management pbsitibhs,^ 
and have hbusehbld incomes of 
$20,000 tb S50,000 a year. 

With employee preferences in 
mind. Child Care Dallas recruits 
wbmeh whb y/aht tb care for chil- 
dren in their homes. Parents meet 
with CCD staff tb discuss the selec- 
tibh bf hbmes. Parehts select the 
day home caregiver whb will care 
for their children. 

Parehts pay $49 a week for each 
child. Thi3 fee includes, meals ahd 
shacks but hbt_ baby fbrmula br 
prepared baby food. Graht mbhey 
is used to pay develbpmeht and ad- 
mihistrative cbsts ahd the ihitial 
expehse bf equippihg hbmes with 
such items as cribs, high chairs, 
toys, fire extihguishers* ahd first 
aid kits. 

Althbugh infants and toddlers 
receive tbp priority for ehrbllrheht, 
hbmes will accicpt jjreschbbl sib- 
lihgs and childreh of bther employ- 
ees bf the partidpatihg cbrpbratibh 
as ^ace is available. 

The objective is to provide qual- 
ity care for 125 childreh in apprbx- 
imately 36 homes. A day hbme is 
limited tb four childreh (twb chil- 



dren younger than 2 years and two 
older than 2), which includes the 
day mother's own children. 

Child Care Dallas recruits homes 
through newspaper advertisements 
ahd articles, radio and televisibn 
anhbuncemehis, corporate news- 
letters, ex-employees, pediatricians, 
churches, parent-teacher brganiza- 
tiohs, and wbrd-of-mouth. 

"One gbal bf the project is tb 
identify ways to recruit, screen, 
ahd traih competent caregivers ahd 
tb fbster stability among them," 
says Range. 

Caregivers have been recruited 
frbm Richardsbn, Dallas, Gar- 
land, Mesquite, Duhcanville, ahd 
Fiahb. 

Child Care Dallas interviews 
each applicant and screehs her 
thbrbughly. If accepted, the appli- 
cant uhd_ergbes 12 hburs bf brieh- 
tatibh. purihg the year, a day 
mother is required tb attehd four 
half-day wbrkshbps bh such topics 
as _ child develbpmeht,_ nutrition, 
safety, ahd health. Every day 
hbme has ah alternate caregiver if 
the_primary caregiver becomes ill. 

Child Care Dallas prbvides con- 
tinuing support services for the 
prbgrarh. In addition tb tfainlng, 
the agency cbhducts monthly 
brown bag discussibhs with par- 
ents. It also offers guides for plan- 
ning hUtntidus meals tb caregivers. 

Cbrpbratidhs can benefit from 
helping their employees with child 
care-^less employee absenteeism, 
fconunued next page) 
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lio, T^»;, b te^ixig tlie idea 

cm p roW de cocpoB& 

tion eni^Gyea a coat^ective at- 
toTutfive to boi^lMkml care of their 

chiSdren dung the wci* diff. 

Ch fld C«e Date s fei coarc&iatiiig the 
dajy-h u»tt.p r ogj»iu oafied Coiporate ih- 
itiative CMd Cim, uekSot 4 tw<>year. 



timt for Children, You th and Famiiie& 
that began in Qflnt^er 

femd ^ thefe-engicyw to ChiM Qse 
D^dlas to^anv^ie fir^ttejore of their 
young, or even not-yetten^ diiidrra. 
Space mxht d^-^ibiiin s now cotui^^ 
tedfCHr85childiTO;lhag»altawsfora 
maximum of 125. When the grant ends 

askid to help ^il^kM the pco^^ 

ex3ti(Ht 

Hie grant covers pert of the piugtanis 
admixiisnuive eipmsN^ and the cost of 
equifi^ihg die homes for d^ ctfe. No 



more than four diikkcn, indudixiig the 
di^Hnotho^ are altbwed in eadthpitp. 
T hg S40 per week pq child fc^jia^ 1^ 
jHTdta covcf^ meals except fiy more 
oii^nsive itara aach as bal^ fonhuia. 

Homo are recnited in 
parentg* neecfe TTw homes and day- 
mothers, and the attemates the jiay- 
oiblhm d»ghatet are screened Child 
Ca!« DaUaajCQpi^^ ii^ of 
sanctagda in a ^oceas ^miiar to an 
adoptton^me study.. HASW member 
Fbifc n a fazhi^ day-home spe^ 
dali^ as^gr^ to the j^pgcwL 

Alth ough Texas has voluntary 
regtstratidn for djy-hcmnes, the state has 
^tvm the ageh<y audk)n^ to ag}rove 
ahd monitpr -1^^ for the Corporate 
Initiatxve program. 

Final statiistics wUl not be compiled 
uhdl the grant ex;Mi», iHit it apji^ars that 
theprog^am may^ow that the availabil^ 
ity of quality dsQr-home care has a benefi- 
dai effect on employed' job perfdrm- 
ahce and absetiteeism and job4urnover 
rates. u 
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BEmibPiNS Mi ®^LOYEk-ASSiSlEP FAMj^y DAY HGJffi SYSTEM" 
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J:n 1982, Ghiid Care Sail^® awarded ^— Sf^tit from the Administration on 

Children, Youth and Famil^^^'- ^.S. Departm^^t: of Health and Human Services, to 
develop a family day borne .^^^t^^j ^.q serve ^^Plbyees of six corporations. The 
agency^s experiences in t^^*^ "^^nture fbrm.^he i^asis of a practical guidebook 
for corporations, child c^^^ P^^oViders, social ^jej^yice agencies and others y^o 
believe in the potential homes as a ^^-Porate child care option. 

"DEVELOPING AN E^fftOYER^A^^^^^^ fAMIBY V^^ HQjje SYSTEM" includes discussion 
of: 



* why family day car^ "^^^ti appropriate op^j^Qj^ employers to support 

* how to determine wl^^^^^t' the concep^.^s viable in one's own community 

* how to secure corpc?^^?^ participati<'°^_itL the system 

* effective strategi^^ recruiting selecting caregivers 

* way;-s of assuring ai^^ "^t^itaining th^ ^^livery of quality child care in 
the system 

* parent-system relat^^^?sHips~from t^e i^^^-^^^^joj^ of system 
inside the corporat^^^^ ^iirougfx utili^^^i^^ the homes 

••DEVELOPING AN SfPLOYER^A^^ISI^^ fAMlLY _DA^ ^01^ SYSTEM" has been produced In 
a notebook format and ^^^^U^es sample^ pf j^g descriptions, caregiver 
assessments, system pr6cecJ**^^^> snd many bt:'^^^ ^^3teriais. 

Copies are $16.95 and may °i^(iered using attached form. 



Pieas*^ send me copies "GeVELGPING EMp-^OYM-ASSISTEI) FAMILY DAY HOME 

SYSTEM" 



Name 



Organization 
Street 



eity _ _ State zip 

Telephone ( 3 . ^ — — 

Amount Enclosed $ _ _ _ ^includes pb^^^ge handling) • 

(Texas residents add $1.23 ^^i^^ tax.) 
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